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SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


CHEMICAL PARTNER OF INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Atlante + Boston - Chicage - Cleveland - Detroit - Heuston « Les Angeles - Newark + New York + San Francisco + St. Louis 
IN CANADA: Chemical Division, Shell Oll Company of Ceneda, Limited - Mentreat - 
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SOLVENTS 


Dependable in purity and supply .. . bringing 
you maximum flexibility in lacquer formulation 
at no extra cost. 


Whether you make nitrocellulose or viny] lac- 
quers, the high purity of Shell Chemical’s “Quality 
Group” solvents makes them worth more to you. 


You pay no extra for this high purity, yet you 
gain substantially in ease and flexibility of formu- 
lation. You buy active and latent solvents sepa- 
rately. You formulate them to your own 
requirements. 


You can save money on multiproduct shipments 
in compartment tank cars or tank trucks at bulk 
prices. And you can be sure of prompt shipment 
from conveniently located bulk depots. 


Your Shell Chemical representative will be 
glad to show you why leading lacquer formu- 
lators prefer Shell quality solvents. Write for 
literature on specific solvents. 
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POOR COLOR DISPERSION as typified by ¥ ; GOOD COLOR DISPERSION as indicated 
agglomerates and nonuniform coating of rs by uniform deposition of pigment on resin 
pigment particles results when absorption ¢ particles results from complete absorption 
of plasticizer is too rapid or incomplete. * of plasticizer. 
























How would you like to avoid many of the problems involved in 
adding free pigments to vinyl compounds? You can, simply by 
including dry blend color dispersions made with PLiovic DB80V in 
your scheme of operations. 


Dry blend color dispersions are mixtures of resin, plasticizer and 
pigment. They are used to introduce color into the compound 
and can provide uniform pigment distribution, short mixing cycles 
and handling ease. However, care must be exercised in the choice of 
resin and amounts of plasticizer and pigment used, as illustrated by 
the photomicrographs above. ‘ 













dry blending 


) : PLiovic DB80V is ideally suited for color dispersion work, because it 
vinyl resins 


is designed and made as a dry blending resin. Its particle structure, 
shape and size are carefully controlled to 
7 assure absorption of plasticizer at a rapid, uni- 

CHEMICAL form rate which, in turn, assures a uniform 


Fe, deposition of pigment particles. For details 
GO OD, Yy EAR and the latest Tech Book Bulletin, write to: 
4 Goodyear, Chemical Division, 
DIVISION Dept, U-9417, Akron 16, Ohio 
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Chemigum, Pliofiex, Pliolite, Plio-Tuf, Pliovic —T. M."s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


CHEMIGUM «+ PLIOFLEX «+ PLIOLITE- + PLIO-TUF + PLIOVIC + WING-CHEMICALS 


High Polymer Resins, Rubbers, Latices and Related Chemicals for the Process Industries 
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This shipper-display packs a 
dozen weed killer cans. Splits into twin 


racks and displays them. 
H&D packaging can help ship 
and sell your product, too. 


¢ /o% v4, | \ 

Pea 3 i, : 
QC / 1 Subsidiary of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company | 
mF (T AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING ¢ SANDUSKY, OHIO 
vara 13 FACTORIES * 42 SALES OFFICES 
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Week 


September 1, 1956 


The cave-in at Niagara is still resounding: chemical com- 
panies and others protest higher electric rates in 


the Mohawk Valley ... 


Bee i ONC a, 5 aie 0-00 8 p. 2 


OCAW firms up plans for multiplant bargaining, boosting 
dues to finance stepped-up organizing campaign 


p. 24 


New Trombay processing unit completes India’s two-plant 
operation for upgrading thorium from caustic-digested 


monazite sands ........ 


14 OPINION 
14 UPCOMING MEETINGS 
17 BUSINESS NEWSLETTER 


21 Democrat-GOP platform dif- 
ferences over world trade 
may require new ap- 
proaches by chemical man- 
agement 


22 International group charges 
food additives and insecti- 
cides used in the U.S. may 
cause cancer 


25 WASHINGTON ANGLES 
27 CHARTING BUSINESS 


30 ADMINISTRATION 


Chemical industry relies on 
internal financing for 90% 
of current growth 


32 Atomic insurance now avail- 
able for minor risks, but 
major coverage at least 60 
days off 


34 Chemical unions’ organizing 
drive to be more methodical 
than militant 


38 SALES 
Salesmen’s reports get dog- 
eared at CIL. As many as 
20 executives read each 
one 


Vol. 79 
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_ 46 SPECIALTIES 


Specialty treatments make 
aluminum a metal of many 
colors, vastly expand its 
industrial applications 


48 Novel antioxidant seeks anti- 
skinner use in paints 


50 Does ‘big business’ squelch 
the small specialties 
maker? Here’s one firm's 
story 


54 PRODUCTION 


96 New isotope radiography 
apparatus is most powerful 
portable model 


61 TECHNOLOGY 
NEWSLETTER 


64 MARKETS 
Tire production is down, but 
long-range outlook is 
bright for chemicals used 
in tire-making 


71 MARKET NEWSLETTER 


76 RESEARCH 


Gas turbine, free piston en- 
gines spark new fuels 
probe 


82 New adenovirus vaccine 


scores success in Navy- 
USPHS field trial 
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toward the solution of diffi- 
cult problems in formulating, 
lubricating, and processing — 


UCON 


Brand 


FLUIDS AND 
LUBRICANTS 


@ polyalkylene glycols and 
derivatives 





Available in both water-soluble and 
water-insoluble series, with or without 
additives. Viscosities range from 50 to 
between 60,000 and 90,000 S.U.S. at 
100°F. 

Ucon Fluids and Lubricants have a 
record of proved performance. Their 
uses are many and diverse, varying 
from mechanical and rubber lubricants 
to cosmetic components, and from 
hydraulic fluids to anti-foam agents. 
Find out what they ean do for you. 
Write today for booklet 6500E. 


AND CARBON 


CHEMICALS 
be Cha 


Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Company 


A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
uss 


“Ucon” is a registered trade-mark of UCC. 





THE BUSINESS MAGAZINE OF THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 





TURBA-FILM process uni 


Reduces original equipment inves 
Cuts steam and operating costs 
Produces higher concentrate 






Swift & Company specified the 
Turba-Film® process unit for 
concentrating gelatin liquor at their 
Kearney, New Jersey plant. 


In this single-pass continuous operation 
the thin film of gelatin liquor spirals 
downward under continuous, turbulent 
agitation by the rotor blades. Heat 
transfer rate is extremely high since each 
particle of material is in contact with 
the heated surface for only a few seconds. 
There is no “cooking” or loss of flavor 
because there is no localized overheating; 
basic properties of the product are 
retained in the concentrate. 


Gelatin poses many problems in processing 
because of its low heat transfer, 
tendency to foam, variations from initial 
to final viscosity, and heat sensitivity. 
The Turba-Film process unit is successfully 
solving these and many other problems 
throughout the chemical and allied 
process industries. 


Without obligation, Rodney Hunt would 
like to discuss how the Turba-Film 
process unit can help you in normal or 
specialized applications, either as an 
individual unit or as part of completely 
engineered “package systems”. 

Write for literature. 
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Gelatin If 
unit at Swift & Co. 





Instruments off 
are closely. 






After leaving TU iim unit, gelatin concentrate is pumped to a receiving 
tank, from which it gous dryer. 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE Co. 


Process Equipment Division 
29 Vale Street, Orange, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
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@ Continuous, uninterrupted 
source of supply 


New, low price 


wy Spot delivery from conven- 
ient warehouses 


Colton chemists are ready, willing 
and able to show you the advant- 
ages in product improvement and 
cost reduction of Vinol Polyvinyl 
Alcohol . . . for water soluble films 
for up-to-the-minute packaging. . . 
for new paper and textile coatings 
. +. as an emulsifier for producing 
stable emulsions of many resins. . . 
as a binder in industrial ceramics. 


Write now for samples and data to Dept. 482 





SPECIFICATIONS 


VINOL Polyvinyl Alcohols now 
available in the following grades: 
PA-5, PA-20, PA-40 
(88% hydrolyzed) 
Low, medium and high viscosity 
partially-acetylated grades. 
FH-100, FH-400, FH-500, FH-600 
(99+ % hydrolyzed) 
Low, medium, medium high and high 
viscosity fully-hydrolyzed grades. 


| Cotton 
(coLron)) CHEMICAL 
~~ | COMPANY 


A Division of Air Reduction Company, Inc. 
1747 Chester Avenue * Cleveland 14, Ohio 














Sales Offices and Warehouse Facilities Throughout 
U. S. Export: Airco Company International, New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Products of other divisions of Air Reduction Com- 
pany, Inc. include: AIRCO, industrial gases, weld- 
ing and cutting equipment « PURECO, carbon 
dioxide, liquid-solid (“DRY-iCE”) « OHIO, medi- 
cal gases and hospital equipment «e NATIONAL 
CARBIDE, pipeline acetylene and calcium carbide. 
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OVERLOOWING LETHTUM? 


At every new meeting of the A.C.S., ularly where other reagents react slug- 


research chemists are introduced to 
more and more papers involving the 
use of lithium metal, its derivative, 
lithium hydride, and organolithium 
compounds in organic reactions. Fur- 
ther evidence of interest in lithium can 
be found in the presentation of over 
700 organolithium papers since 1949. 

Examples of lithium organic reactions 
include lithium metal as a reducing 
agent in organic reductions using var- 
ious organic and inorganic solvents. In 
organic synthesis of the Grignard type, 
lithium organic compounds, both alkyls 
and aryls, are used to advantage, partic- 


gishly or in poor yield. They may also 
be used for the preparation of organo- 
metallic compounds of other metals, 
and as an analytical reagent for nitro- 
gen in rare gases. Lithium hydride is 
used as a drying agent, as a hydrogen 
generator, and as a condensing agent. 
The hydride, particularly, is beginning 
to receive more interest as research 
workers learn further about its 
characteristics. 

We invite you to explore, with us, the 
possibilities of these valuable research 
tools. 






2510 RAND TOWER 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN, 


) LITHIUM CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA, INC. 


MINES: Keystone, Custer, Hill City, South Dakota *« Bessemer City, North Carolina « Cat Lake, Manitoba « Amos Area, Quebec « BRANCH SALES OFFICES: New York 
Pittsburgh « Chicago « CHEMICAL PLANTS: St. Louis Park, Minnesota « Bessemer City, North Carolina « RESEARCH LABORATORY: St. Louis Park, Minnesota 
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EACH NOPCO CHEMICAL MAKES A PROBLEM OBSOLETE! 





REMOVE 
LATEX 


PAINT’S 
FORMER 


DRAWBACK 


In its early days, one trouble- 

maker that clouded latex paint’s great 
promise was—foam. These air 

bubbles prevented close processing 
control...even resulted in half-filled 
containers, after settling. 


Today, Nopco defoamers help 

keep latex paint bubble-free, smoother 
flowing, with greatly improved pigment 
suspension and brushability. 


Paint is only one of many fields 
where the same Nopco resourcefulness 
has made products better and 

easier to produce. Other Nopco 


Defoamers 


application chemicals give controlled 
penetration to the latex used 

for backing rugs... provide lubricity 
and antistatic protection to 

synthetic hosiery yarns, with higher 
loom speeds... reduce loss of acid 
solution in metal pickling. 


All these—and many more— 

are examples of the kind of practical 
needs that spur Nopco’s research 
men. They'll be glad to make your 
most immediate production problem 
theirs. Just write Nopco Chemical 
Company, Technical Research 
Bureau, Harrison, N. J. 





PLANTS: Harrison, WN. J. 
Cedartown, Ga. - Richmond, Calif. 
London, Canada 












DEFOAMING * THICKENING 


Nopco Processing Chemicals include: Esters, Ethylene Oxide Condensates, Amides, Metallic Soaps, 
Sulphonates, Water Soluble Polymers, Resin and Wax Emulsions, Foamed Plastics 


For: SURFACE LUBRICATION * DETERGENCY + SIZING + PLASTICISING + SOFTENING * EMULSIFYING + DISPERSING * WETTING 
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Compatible 
Coexistence In 
Petrochemicals 


Compatible coexistence between highly corrosive chemicals and 
process or storage equipment is a requirement well known to 
Graver In fact, Graver fabricating skills with a’ variety of alloys 
is why the petrochemicals industry, ever since its start, has 
turned to Graver for alloy process equipment, pressure vessels 
and storage tanks. 

Graver fabrications in alloys are demonstrated by the petro- 
chemicals installations illustrated here. The specifications are 
never too exacting, the project never too big to be fulfilled by 
Graver’s country-wide manufacturing facilities. 

“Call in Graver’’ is a compliment the petrochemicals industry 
pays us with great regularity. May we show you the advantages 
of calling in Graver the next time you have a project requiring 
alloy fabrication? 
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Some Examples of Skilled Graver Alloy Fabrications 


1. 9’ by 68’ stripper column for a petrochemical plant 
2. 12’ by 31’3” aluminum storage bin for a synthetic fiber plant 
3. 4'6” by 8’ solid stainless nitration vessel for a nitroglycerine plant 


4. 41’ by 15’ fleld-erected Monel tank for acid residue 


















CNS Mew ucKe SN [GRAVER]. 


EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA 
Process Equipment « Pressure Vessels 
! Storage Tanks + Autoclaves + Digesters 
PITTSBURGH + DETROIT + CHICAGO 
e Elevated Water Tanks 
TULSA + SANDS SPRINGS, OKLA. » HOUSTON Towers » Elevated 
LOS ANGELES + FONTANA, CALIF. » SAN FRANCISCO Oil Field Equipment + Weldments 
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NEW YORK «© PHILADELPHIA +» EDGE MOOR, DEL. 
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Oronite’s continuous multi-million dollar 
research and product development program 
scores again with Alkane °56, embodying 
still further improvements in the leading 
detergent raw material. Better than ever 
Alkane ’56 may be sulfonated by any con- 
ventional method—products derived from 
it have an even lighter color, less odor— 
with a very minimum oil content. 


If you are considering sulfonation, it will 
pay you to check with Oronite. We have the 


Now even Better 


(ronite 


by the world’s largest producer of synthetic detergent raw materials 


The Best 





experience, plus engineering and manufac- 
turing specialists to accurately estimate 
your complete needs for sulfonation. Plant 
designs, equipment needs and prices, per- 
formance data, yields—everything you need 
to know. 


Whether you require the top quality deter- 
gent raw material or help on sulfonation 
processes, contact the Oronite office nearest 
you. Our wide experience is at your disposal. 


C 





Other Oronite 
Detergent Products 
Detergent Slurry 
Detergent D-40 
Detergent D-60 
Dispersant NI-W 
Dispersant NI-O 
Dispersant NI-E 
Wetting Agent “S" 








ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 200 Bush Street, San Francisco 20, California 
SALES OFFICES 
450 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 714 W. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio Mercantile Securities Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas 
36 Avenue William-Favre, Geneva, Switzerland 
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BLAW-KNOX Autoclaves furnished in a size and type 


,.. for every 
pressure 


®@eeeeeeeeeeeseeeseveees 


and temperature 


application 


with all auxiliary equipment, 
when desired, for a complete 
high pressure plant 


Blaw-Knox has designed, constructed and equipped auto- 
claves in all practical sizes, ranging from one quart 
capacity upward to the largest commercial sizes with total 
capacities of several thousand gallons. 


Pressure requirements range widely from vacuum and 
atmospheric operations up to several thousand pounds per 
square inch. Temperatures, where required, cover a full 
range starting at sub-zero temperatures and going as 
high as commercial needs dictate, some operating at 800° F. 
and higher, with heating methods ranging with the tem- 
peratures to be reached. 





Any suitable material of construction is used, the choice 
depending on the materials and conditions of the reaction Drawing of a Blaw-Knox 120-gallon 
under consideration. Many different agitator types are Steam Jechoted Aatatiyve, WEN S- 

& . cia . bine agitator, for processing organic 
available to meet every conceivable mixing requirement. chemicals at a pressure of 2000 psi 

Oo 

In other words, Blaw-Knox has the engineering knowl- saa slat Mi 
edge and skill and the manufacturing facilities to build 
any size, any type autoclave or kettle for use for hydro- 
genation, ammonolysis, polymerization, or organic synthe- 
sis, for batch producis of chemicals, drugs and medicines 
or resins, and for general chemical processing. 





Photograph of a Blaw-Knox 15-gallon 
Electro-Vapor Processing Kettle, 
widely used in the resin and chemical 
industries. 


No matter what your reaction problem is, whether with 
low pressure—low temperature, or highest pressure—high 
temperature conditions, why not discuss it with us. We 
will gladly give you our recommendations. 


Ask for Catalog 2413-R. 
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BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


_~ Buflovak Equipment Division, 1593 Fillmore Avenue, Buffalo 11, N.Y. 
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-low specific gravity 


low cost 


good iow temperature flexibility 





good emulsion Stability 
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Improve your PVA paints fj four ways with 
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a basic Eastman plasticizer 


As a plasticizer for polyvinyl acetate emulsion paints, 
di-isobutyl phthalate assures excellent film durability and 
low temperature flexibility. Di-isobutyl phthalate is readily 
compatible with polyvinyl acetate and contributes 

to the stability of the emulsio.:. 

Di-isobutyl phthalate can save in two ways: it costs 
less per pound, and weighs less per gallon. 

When replacing dibutyl phthalate, for example, the weight 
factor alone saves 14 pounds for every 100 gallons of 
dibutyl phthalate replaced. 

Investigate the advantages of di-isobutyl phthalate. 
Call your nearest Eastman sales office or write to Eastman 
Chemical Products, Inc., Chemicals Division, Kingsport, 
Tennessee, to learn how to lower your costs by using this 
economical Eastman plasticizer. 


Eastman 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
subsidiary of EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tennessee; New York—260 Madison Avenue; Framingham, Mass.—65 Concord Street; 
Cincinnati—Carew Tower; Cleveland—Terminal Tower Bidg.; Chicago—360 N. Michigan Ave.; St. Lovis—Continental Bldg.; Houston—'300 Main Street. 
West Coast: Wilson Meyer Co.; San Francisco—333 Montgomery Street; Los Angeles—4800 District Boulevard; Portland—520 S.W. Sixth Avenue; 
Salt Lake City—73 S. Main St.; Seattle—821 Second Ave. 
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Life 


on the 


Chemical 
Newsfront 





Fifty years ago, as recipient of the first Perkin 
Medal, William Henry Perkin told his Ameri- 
can colleagues, “. . . that this industry which I 
was permitted to found should have led to this 
result is a source of pleasure to me because 
the final result of our work should be the 
benefit of mankind.” 
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NEW ANILINE DERIVATIVE AIDS GLAUCOMA SUFFERERS. A common cause 





of blindness, glaucoma is a condition in which fluids accumulate within the 
eye, eventually damaging the optic nerve. DiamMox* Acetazolamide, available 
only on a doctor’s prescription, can be taken orally to reduce the watery secre- 
tion entering the eye and usually affords quick relief. Used in conjunction with 
other drugs, DiaMox may provide adequate therapy, and in severe cases con- 
siderably increases the possibility of corrective surgery. D1iaMox is one of the 
latest in a long line of pharmaceuticals derived from Perkin’s experimentation 


with aniline. (Lederle Laboratories Division) 


*Trademark 


THE PERKIN CENTENNIAL 1856-1956 


This month, the chemical industry 
commemorates the 100th anniversary 
of the discovery of the first synthetic 
organic dye by William Henry Perkin. 
The stature of today’s chemical indus- 
try reflects the importance of Perkin’s 
work. For not only was a new dye 
industry born that day in 1856, but 
also the branch of the chemical industry 
based on synthetic organic chemicals. 

Until 1856, chemical science had 
been content to synthesize naturally 
occurring materials. After that date, 
the objective became the synthesis of 





products that improved on nature. The 
results are evident in the dyes, drugs, 
solvents, plastics, fibers, insecticides 
and fuels which so profoundly affect 
our lives today. 

Cyanamid owes much to Perkin’s 
early work. Many of our products to- 
day would be familiar to him. Others 
are derived through methods far be- 
yond the limits of his day, yet are out- 
growths of the work he initiated. Each 
product described on these pages is 
related to the coal-tar chemistry to 
which Perkin devoted his life. 


HELPING COLOR STAND UP TO SUN- 


LIGHT has long been a major objective of 
chemistry. New protection now can be 
secured with Cyanamid’s UV Absorber 9. 
Related to dyes which selectively absorb 
some wave lengths of light and reflect 
others, UV-9 absorbs strongly in the ultra- 
violet portion of the spectrum, thereby 
converting the color degrading rays into 
harmless heat. Colorless itself and highly 
stable, UV-9 is compatible with a wide 
range of formulation possibilities to pro- 
tect clear or colored materials against dis- 
coloration, fading and deterioration in 
sunlight. Use in transparent films, waxes 
and surface coatings over light-sensitive 
materials is particularly recommended. 
(New Product Development Department p) 
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SEEN FOR THE FIRST TIME in dyeing history is the actual mechanism of 
fiber dyeing through the use of the Microdyeoscope, a development of 
Cyanamid’s Organic Chemicals Division. A significant step in dye research, 
this instrument permits continuous microscopic observation of individual 
fibers through the complete cycle of dye-bath operation. Not only has the 
Microdyeoscope shed light on details of traditional dye techniques, but it 
is proving valuable in developing new dyes and dyeing processes for new 


fibers and fiber mixtures. Through such developments, one of the oldest 
of the commercial “arts” is fast becoming a well-understood science. 
(Organic Chemicals Division) 





SPIC AND SPAN NOW -— but there’s a look in the eye that says it won’t 
last! Even so, children’s clothes today can stay colorful longer despite re- 
peated soiling and washing. Of the many dyes developed since Perkin’s 
time, none surpass the vats in colorfastness. Because of this property, they 
are superior for draperies, play clothes, slip covers, work clothes, bathing 
suits, shirts and many other fabrics made from cotton, viscose rayon and 
linen. The U.S. Army specifies vat-dyed fabrics for every possible use in 
government issue clothing. These goods can be expected to take rugged 
wear, heavy soiling, hard rubbing, frequent washings and still stay colorful 
when they are vat dyed. (Organic Chemicals Division) 


Additional information may be obtained by writ- 
ing on your letterhead to the Division of American 
Cyanamid Company indicated in the captions. 








NEW COLOR STYLING EACH SEASON has been made 
more practical through steady reduction in dye costs. In 
1856, Perkin’s first commercial dye was worth its weight 
in platinum! An initial step in overcoming high raw mate- 
da cite was the synthesis of anthraquinone from phthalic 


anhydride. Next, phthalic anhydride was produced by 
catalytic oxidation of naphthalene, and dye prices tumbled 
rapidly, making color available for every purpose. With 
bulk use growing, further savings in cost in many fields 
are made possible by the availability of Cyanamid phthalic 
anhydride in molten form. (Industrial Chemicals Div., Dept. D) 





* rs is 
Es Te Pica aan ae : 

COLOR INVADES THE KITCHEN, making mealtime chores 
more pleasant in lively and attractive surroundings. The 
modern trend in home decoration has created a demand 
for bright pastels and decorator colors in major appliances. 
Today, refrigerators, stoves and sinks, traditionally white, 
are available in many hues. Cyanamid pigments are con- 
tributing to this more pleasant way of life by providing 
test-preved color durability in architectural, household and 
appliance finishes, plastics, floor coverings and other mate- 
rials found in today’s modern kitchen. (Pigments Division) 


Building for the Future Through Chemistry 
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FERENCE 4 
pot Uiry, 


MOBY DICK 


45 NW 


SPERM 


OIL 





Cloud 44 - 46°F 
Pour . 39 - 42°F 
lodine 80 - 90 
Unsap. % 30 - 40 
Saponification 132-140 
FFA . 2% max. 


YEAR-ROUND AVAILABILITY 


Cleveland 
Refinery 


New York 


Storage 





Hydrogenated Sperm Oil 


Blown Sperm Oil 


IF YOU USE SP 


ERM OIL, 


PLEASE CONTACT US. 


Werner b. 


Inc 


4902 Woolworth Bldg:, 


Smith 


N.Y.7,N.Y. 


Beekman 3-8215 


1730 Train Ave 


Cleveland 13, Ohio 


TOwer 1-3676 











OPINION 


50¢/lb. for Etchants Only 


To THE Epitor: In the June 9 issue 
we noted that you published an ex- 
cellent article on the Turco-North 
American Chem-Mill Process. 

However, we noted a_ statement 
with regard to costs of Chem-Milling 
that is not true and, quite frankly, 
has been misinterpreted by many of 
our customers: “Estimates are 
that it costs about 50c to remove 
1 Ib. of aluminum.” . . . This cost 
is Only for the etchant materials and 
does not include labor costs, money 
spent for equipment, cleaners or 
maskants. Because of the wide vari- 
ance in the amount of maskant needed 
for any given job, it is not practical 
for us to give any estimated average 
figure for the over-all cost of Chem- 
Milling any particular part... . 

GEORGE H. Fox, Jr. 
Assistant Sales Manager 
Chem-Mill Division 
Turco Products, Inc. 
Los Angeles 


Tank-Car Education 


To THE Epitor: [Re] . . . the arti- 
cle (July 14) that described the ex- 
plosion at Metal Cladding Inc. in 
North Tonawanda, N.Y. I would like 
to take this opportunity to clarify our 
position on the question of requesting 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to change tank-car specifications. 

The regrettable accident that pre- 
cipitated this matter was, like all ac- 
cidents, preventable. Naturally, a 
change in tank-car specifications will 
not preclude the possibility of all 
such accidents. Prevention requires 
education and awareness by manage- 
ment as well as by labor, Although 
we consider it one of our primary 
functions to foster and to encourage 
such education as a most important 





CW welcomes expressions of 
opinion fre~ readers. The only re- 
quirements: that they be pertinent, 
as brief as possible. 


Address all correspondence to: 
H. C. E. Johnson, Chemical Week, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N.Y. 











means of accident prevention,. we 
must also consider the ques- 
tion of proper equipment de- 


sign and maintenance to reduce the 
possibility of accidents from human 
failure. 

It was with this latter consideration 
in mind that our report recommended 
additional and larger manholes, It 
cannot be denied that these recom- 
mendations, if followed, would greatly 
improve the ventilation. We realize 
that ventilation can be designed for 
present tank cars, although not as sim- 
ply as for cars with multiple man- 
holes. 

Since the prevention of this type 
of accident depends on education as 
well as ventilation, we feel that in- 
creased manholes alone would not 
insure safety, and, therefore, it is not 
our intention to press this matter be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

IsADOR LUBIN 

Industrial Commissioner 
State Dept. of Labor 
New York 


Soe YOO eens 


National Bureau of Standards, Boulder 
Laboratories, conference, Boulder, Col., 
Sept. 5-7. 


National Agricultural Chemicals Assn., 
23rd annual meeting, The Essex and 
Sussex, Spring Lake, N.J., Sept. 5-7. 


American Institute of. Chemical Engi- 
neers, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Sept. 9-12. 


International Congress of Clinical 
Chemistry, Hotel Barbizon Plaza, New 
York, Sept. 9-14. 


International Union of Pure and Ap- 
plied Chemistry, Congress on analytical 
chemistry, Lisbon, Portugal, Sept. 9-16. 


International Congress on Catalysis, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Sept. 10-14. 


American Assn. of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists, Perkin Centennial and 
national convention, Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, Sept. 10-16. 


National Petroleum Assn., annual 
meeting, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, 
Sept. 12-14. 


Federal Wholesale Drug. Assn., The 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va., Sept. 16-19. 


American Oil Chemists’ Society, 
30th fall meeting, Chicago, Sept. 24-26. 
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Pyrex pipe does a superior job handling such acids as sulphuric, hydrochloric, nitric and acetic; and such ma- 
terials as chlorinated hydrocarbons, hydrogen peroxide, bromine, brines and metallic salts of all concentrations, 


See how this glass pipe stands up to 
one of the toughest corrosives of all 


This Crosby Chemical Co. case his- 
tory, involving the successful han- 
dling of extreme corrosives, may 
help you cut corrosion in your plant. 

At its DeRidder, La. plant, Crosby 
pipes chlorinated resins at 15” Hg 
vacuum. Temperatures are 70° to 
250°F. 

With conditions like these, you 
could reasonably expect frequent 
pipeline replacement, high mainte- 
nance costs—and all the other usual 
problems you face in handling severe 
corrosives. 

Yet Crosby’s lines have been in 
service 3 years. Scaling is nonexist- 
ent. They’ve never been cleaned. 
Maintenance costs hardly exist. Rea- 
son: they’re Pyrex brand “Double- 
Tough” glass pipelines. 

So well pleased are the Crosby 
folks with glass pipe performance, 
they now use it in a new plant at 
Picayune, Miss. 


Name your corrosive 


You can transfer just about any 
corrosive you handle today—or will 
handle in the future—in corrosion- 


proof glass pipe. Only exceptions are 
hydrofluoric acid and hot concen- 
trated alkalies. 

And this same chemical inertness 
may give you still another important 
reason to choose glass. Glass pipe 
neither adds to nor takes from sensi- 
tive fluids. You can end contamina- 
tion with it. It puts an end to metal 
pickup. 


What about pressure, 
temperature? 


If you have to pipe hot fluids and 
fluids under pressure, you can go up 
to 50 Ib. psi in smaller size pipe and 
to 20 Ib. psi in the 6” size. Tempera- 


id 


tures can vary from below 0°F to 
250°F. 

When you install Pyrex brand 
glass pipe in your plant, you'll be 
joining hundreds of other firms who 
have used it for as long as 30 years. 
You'll start immediately to collect 
the savings that come whenever you 
cut corrosion out of a process. 


Help close by 


Near you is a distributor of Pyrex 
brand pipe. He’ll be glad to help you 
evaluate its place in your plant. At 
your convenience, he'll arrange for 
you to see an actual installation. 
For his name, and for detailed in- 
formation, send us the coupon today. 


alata te nen aiteeenteteetenteatan| 


CORNING GLASS WORKS, 29 Crystal St., Corning, N.Y. | 


Please send me more detailed information on PYREX brand “Double-Tough” glass 
pipe []; send name of nearest PYREX pipe distributor [_]. 
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385 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 








Air Reduction’s 





ew Vinyl Acetate Plant 





Engineered and 
constructed by Lummus, 
the $3,000,000 facility 
with capacity of 

30 million pounds has 
smooth start-up; 

makes 99.99+ % 

pure product. 


The new $3,000,000 installation 
for the production of vinyl acetate 


monomer has recently gone on | 


stream at Calvert City, Kertucky. 
Engineered and constructed by 
The Lummus Company for Air 
Reduction Chemical Company, a 
Division of Air Reduction Com- 
pany, Inc., the unit started up 
smoothly and was immediately 
making 99.99+-% pure product— 
even better than specification. 


Designed for flexible operation, 
the 30,000,000 pound per year 
unit has proved operable in a wide 
range from % of design capacity 
to over design capacity. 

The plant is of outdoor con- 
struction throughout, with process 
control centralized in a modern 
control room employing electronic 
devices. It is located adjacent to 
Airco’s National Carbide Divi- 











sion acetylene generating plant, 
from which it receives its principal 
raw material—acetylene. This is 
converted into vinyl acetate mono- 
mer which is, in turn, a basic mate- 
rial for adhesives, latex paints and 
textile finishes. 

Airco executives who attended 
the formal opening commended 
the ability and dispatch with 
which the Lummus organization 
carried through the project from 
inception to completion. 

The success of this project is one 
more indication of Lummus’ abil- 
ity to handle exacting installations 





for the chemical process industries. 


You may find it profitable to 
look to Lummus for your next 
plant project. 


THE LUMMUS COMPANY, 
385 Madison Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. Engineering and Sales 
Offices: New York, Houston, 
Montreal, London, Paris, The 
Hague, Bombay. Sales Offices: 
Chicago, Caracas. Heat Exchanger 
Plant: Honesdale, Pennsylvania. 
Fabricated Piping Plant: East 
Chicago, Indiana. Engineering De- 
velopment Center: Newark, N. J. 





Acetylene is purified in unit at left. In larger unit (center), preheated acetylene and acetic acid 


vapors react to form impure monomer. Distillation towers in this unit purify monomer and recover 
unreacted acetic acid. 
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Corporate financing took a jolt in the lifting of the “prime rate”— 
the interest charged by banks to commercial borrowers with top credit ratings 
—from 3% % to 4% last week. Not that it was unexpected. Money has been 
tight for some months; the hike was a matter only of who would act first. 


Banking services hoped the Federdi Reserve System would make the 
first move—by raising the discount rate, the charge made by Reserve for money 
loaned to member banks. But FRS didn’t act until after the First National Bank 
of Boston started the ball rolling by raising its prime rates. *j 





Fear of inflationary pressure was the major reason given for estab- 
lishing the new rates. Banking houses have been in a squeeze for several months, 
with corporate fund-seekers requesting more and more, while FRS has kept a 
tight grip on the money it makes available to its members. The banks hope the 
new rates will tend to discourage borrowing, help ease the money shortage. 





Reaction may not last long, though some bond issues have been 
reduced or dropped. Contrary to expectations, the steel strike caused no letup 
in demand for loans as the third quarter moved along. Rather, loan requests 
from almost. all segments of the economy increased. Moreover, loan requests 
have begun their seasonal upswing as commodity dealers and wholesale and 
retail firms start their fall and winter stock movements. 





Still further impetus is given to greater monef¥ %quirements by the 
fact that summer business activity continued at the high levels experienced 
in the first two quarters, an improvement, even, over the same period of 1955. 
According to the Commerce Dept., increases in capital investments more than 
made up for a drop in residential construction, offered a major stimuhg to 
business; this trend will continue. Retail sales, strong in both durables and non- 
durables, stayed at June’s above-average rate, some 3% higher than a year 
ago, while new orders to industry were on the upswing. 


Will chemical companies materially redyce borrowing? It’s doubtful. 
Though the industry has been one of the steadiest borrowers the banking system 
has had, its phenomenal growth and high earnings since World War II have 
enabled it to do some 90% of its financing from depreciation accruals, surplus 
and plowed-back earnings (see p. 30). Moreover, chemical firms are making 
much the same comments they made when the price of steel went up: “If we 
need a new plant, we won’t let a hike in price of money stop us.” 





What may happen, of course, is that a few marginal plans will go 
by the board. Such decisions as whether to build a small plant rather than 
continue buying supplies could easily hinge on a small differance in the cost 
of money. There may be slight reductions, but they won’t be very noticeable. 

° 

In the civil antitrust case against the “Big Three” soap companies, 
the Justice Dept. has passed the Aug. 24 deadline for producing grand jury 
minutes as ordered July 23 by Newark Federal Judge Alfred Modarelli. Attor- 
neys for the soap firms last week failed to oppose an amendment to Modarelli’s 
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order proposed by U. S. Attorney General Herbert Brownell, in which he 
asked dismissal of the case if the government did not turn over the minutes to 
the companies. Now, as soon as the amended order is formalized by a request 
for dismissal from the soapers (expected shortly), Brownell can carry his belief 
in the sanctity of grand jury minutes directly to the U. S. Supreme Court, which 
he is sure will uphold his claim. 


* 


e 
Ashtabula, O., will get federal aid im battling air pollution. A Cin- 
cinnati branch of the U. S. Public Health Service has offered to aid Ashtabula 
“to the limits of its staff and resources.” Last week, an official of Batelle Mem- 
orial Institute surveyed the city in a preliminary study. He said the over-all 
program would be conducted on an industry-by-industry basis. 





Unlike federal water pollution help, which provides funds for abate- 
ment equipment, federal air pollution aid provides only research and technical 
assistance. Money will be made available this year under the program to help 


cities and states appraise their problems and decide on means of coping with 


them. 
& 


Striking Reynolds Metals Co. workers are going back to work, after 
settlement this week of the 26-day United Steelworkers walkout that shut down 
nine Reynolds plants. A new contract provides a 45.6¢/hour package increase, 
including an immediate hike of 914¢, with 7¢ and 8¢ increases during the next 
two years. The rest of the package is made up of fringe benefits. 





And at Union Carbide’s Electromet Division plant in Marietta, O., 
wage reopener negotiations with Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers (AFL- 
CIO) resulted in a 15.25¢/hour package including a new hospital-surgical plan. 
But at the Electromet plant at Ashtabula, O., negotiations are still. continuing 
in the two-week-old strike by United Steelworkers, which began Aug. 13 after 
a one-month extension of the previous contract expired. 

* 

Still more synthetic cloth makers and processors will shut down 
(CW Business Newsletter, Aug. 25). Aimed at boosting prices and reducing 
inventories, the shutdown will last for a week beginning Labor Day. At least 
13 processing mills will close, dozens more are considering it. And chemical 
firms are feeling pressure: Du Pont has laid off 400 employees at its Old Hickory, 
Tenn., rayon plant and 280 at its Spruance (Richmond) rayon tire-cord facility. 

e 

Does your company employ plant guards at its various locations? If 
it does, you have an incentive to train them in the distinctions between normal 
security procedures and those that may be held to abridge workers’ constitutional 
rights. A federal court jury in Chattanooga, Tenn., has ordered Union Carbide 
to pay a former Oak Ridge National Laboratory employee $12,000 damages for 
“false imprisonment” by a plant guard on the day her employment was ter- 
minated, though it found that a Carbide supervisor was not guilty of slander in 
terming her “crazy.” The company will appeal the decision against it. 
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These huge 
tank sections 
are protected 
against acid 

attack by U.S. 
Permobond. 


Their shipment from 
maker to “‘U.S.’’ plant 
to customer was 
handled by “U.S.”’ 


The expansion plans of a Southern chemical plant 
called for the design of a processing tank that was so 
huge it could not be shipped in one piece. 

So the steel fabricator’s engineers, working with 
“U.S.” engineers, designed the tank in 2 parts. The 
tricky task of transporting these immense sections from 
the fabricator to the “U.S.” plant (where U.S. Permo- 
bond protective linings were installed) and from there 
to the chemical plant was arranged by “U.S.” traffic 


| Mechanical Goods Division 


iS 
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specialists. When the 2 sections arrived at the chemical 
plant, “U.S.” field service men vulcanized the joints 
after the halves were welded together, making a com- 
plete rubber lining with no seams or joints. Thanks to 
the Permobond® lining, the tank is immune to acid 
attack. 

For protection against corrosion of tanks, piping, 
valves—get in touch with U.S. Rubber technicians at 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


United States Rubber 
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IN ADDITION TO 


HARSHAW 


BORON TRIFLUORIDE 
HYDROFLUORIC ACID 


anhydrous . . . aqueous 





Here are many more production- 
controlled, high-quality fluorides: 
























Ammonium Bifluoride Hydrofluoric Acid 
Ammonium Fluoborate Aqueous 
Antimony Trifluoride Hydrofiuosilicic Acid 
Sublimed Lead Fludborate 
Barium Fluoride Metallic Fluoborates 
Bismuth Fluoride Potassium Bifluoride 
Boron Trifluoride Potassium Chromium 
Boron Trifluoride Fluoride 
Complexes Potassium Fluoborate 
Chromium Fluoride Potassium Fluoride 
Copper Fluoborate Potassium Titanium 
Fluoboric Acid Fluoride 
Fluorine Cells Silico Fluorides 
Fluorinating Agents Sodium Fivoborate 
Frosting Mixtures Tin Fluoborate 
Hydrofluoric Acid Zinc Fluoborate 
Anhydrous Zinc Fluoride 


WRITE FOR 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO, “:iew’s <2 toot 


on Hydrofluoric Acid 


1945 East 97th Street e Cleveland 6, Ohio Anhydrous. it provides 





Chicago + Cincinnati * Cleveland + Detroit * Houston helpful data. 
Los Angeles + Hastings-on-Hudson,N.Y. ¢ Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
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WIDE WORLD 


Foreign Trade: Parties Switch Platforms 


Out of the welter of political pro- 
nouncements made at the Democratic 
and Republican conventions has come 
a striking switch of views on foreign 
trade and economic policy that chem- 
ical firms may well want to study. 

The Democrats—traditionally the 
“liberal traders’—have for the first 
time talked about “equities” for do- 
mestic agriculture, industry and labor, 
and the correction of “serious eco- 
nomic injuries” allegedly inflicted on 
these groups under the GOP. In sub- 
stance, the Democrats have swung to 
a much more protectionistic attitude 
than they’ve ever had before. 

The Republicans—whose foreign 
trade ideas were couched in a state- 
ment on human freedom and peace— 
crossed over to the opposite side in 
calling for lowering “barriers that im- 
pede international trade.” 

Changes in View: Why is the tradi- 
tionally liberal trade party pulling 
back? Largely, it’s under pressure— 


new protectionist pressure—from the 
South. The Southeast is becoming 
more and more industrialized, and its 
growing textile industry is feeling a 
pinch from foreign imports. In addi- 
tion, oil-producing states in the South 
and Southwest are pulling in the same 
direction: independent oil companies 
have been badgering the government 
for import restrictions on grounds 
that oil is essential to national defense. 

The Republican position reflects the 
16-year-old party split on foreign trade 
issues. The new plank reaffirms Eisen- 
hower’s faith in liberal trade as the 
best means of developing and strength- 
ening the economies of our allies. Yet 
the plank also recognizes other party 
forces by boasting about the “escape 
clause” and “peril point” provisions 
the party sponsored in amendments to 
the trade laws as protective relief for 
domestic industries. 

This GOP split on foreign trade 
runs right on through the Administra- 


tion and Congress and even into indus- 
try. The chemical industry itself is 
divided between the importance of 
foreign imports and the damage some 
elements see in them. 

Predictions Difficult: This situation 
makes virtually impossible any firm 
predictions on which way trade policies 
will go—but the trend seems be to- 
ward the protectionists, for the time 
being, at least. Mainly, however, there 
are two important political factors 
businessmen can watch for clear in- 
dications of U.S. policy: 

e The Organization for Trade Co- 
operation. This agency, proposed by 
the Administration, would, say its 
proponents, help the U.S. more than 
other countries—since most import 
restrictions are those levied against 
U.S. exports. Through OTC, the argu- 
ment goes, the U.S. could protect its 
own interest. It’s generally agreed, 
however, that OTC will fail if the U.S. 
doesn’t join; moreover, Administration 
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WIDE WORLD 


ODM’S FLEMMING: On essentiality, 
definition is case-by-case. 


legislation to permit the nation to 
join got bogged down in the House 
under Southern cross-fire. Indications 
are it will be reintroduced next session 
if the Republicans win in the Novem- 
ber elections. 

e Defense essentiality. This provi- 
sion is tacked onto the three-year ex- 
tension of the Reciprocal Trade Act. 
It permits an industry to seek tariff 
relief from the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization on the grounds that the 
industry is essential to national de- 
fense. To date, 11 industries, including 
chemical producers, have appealed to 
ODM for hearings. 

Use or Misuse? On Capitol Hill, 
liberal traders have needled the Ad- 
ministration on the use or feared 
misuse of this avenue to tariff pro- 
tection. The Foreign Economic Policy 
subcommittee of the joint Senate- 
House Committee on the Economic 
Report has twice this year tried to get 
ODM Chief Arthur Flemming to de- 
fine defense essentiality. 

The upshot of the matter will proba- 
bly be little in the way of new legisla- 
tion ox a raising of trade barriers 
higher than they are now, say most 
observers. On the other hand, the 
protectionists have gained significant 
new allies in their drive to prevent 
further lowering of barriers. This 
combination of forces will probably 
constitute a strong check on tariff 
cutting. 
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A New Look At Additives? 


Accounts from Rome implicating 
food additives and other chemicals as 
cancer producers are open to serious 
questions about accuracy, according 
to National Cancer Institute’s Research 
Director G. B. Mider. He told CW 
last week that the report read to the 
International Union Against Cancer 
by NCI Director Wilhelm Heuper is 
“very conservative.” 

Several press reports had indicated 
that the union’s symposium had 
labeled a number of dyes, thickeners, 
sweeteners and preservatives as cancer- 
producing, purely on _ conclusions 
reached after hearing Heuper’s report. 
Actually, Mider points out, Heuper’s 
list of 20 groups of suspect additives 
includes such items as_ shortening, 
and the 17 groups of suspect food 
contaminants are mainly bacteria and 
other things that get into food— 
largely in home kitchens or in 
restaurants. They are known or sus- 
pected disease agents—not necessarily 
carcinogenous. Heuper, says Mider, 
has not pointed a finger at any of 
these as cancer-producing, although 
he’s not ruling out the possibility that 
some may have such effects. 

The issue before the international 
union’s symposium (and there’s noth- 
ing new in this) is whether all addi- 
tives should be banned if they lack 
prior animal tests showing no cancer- 
producing effects. To run such tests 
on the thousands of potential con- 
taminants is an enormous undertaking, 
and U.S. officials have strong doubts 
as to the need or economic feasibility 
of requiring this. The U.S. is one of 
the few countries in the world that 
have strong laws banning use of harm- 
ful additives in food. Moreover, de- 
bates are under way on an amendment 
to require prior testing of new chem- 
ical additives. 

The argument that food additives 
should be banned if harmful or un- 
necessary to manufacture is of ancient 
lineage; it’s been firmly imbedded in 
common law for centuries. U.S. laws 
are based on these principles, with the 
exception that the U.S. does not re- 
quire prior testing by manufacturers 
to establish safety. Instead, the burden 
of uncovering and proving harmful 
effects is placed upon the Food & 
Drug Administration, which can and 
has halted use of additives when found 
harmful. 


European Hopes: European cancer 
experts—lacking similar statutes in 
their own countries—are pushing hard 
for a restatement of the old principles 
in the form of effective laws. These 
experts, in contrast with U.S. ideas, 
would put the burden of proving 
safety on the user or the producer. 
FDA goes along with this only to the 
extent of seeking the amendment con- 
cerning pretesting of new chemical 
additives by manufacturers. In this 
case, however, FDA would set toler- 
ance limits rather than requiring an 
outright ban if the chemical can be 
used safely in some amount. To re- 
quire such tests for the thousands now 
in use, FDA says, would be too heavy 
a burden on industry and is unneces- 
sary. Moreover, some dosages might 
take years to build up enough quan- 
tities to be dangerous. 

FDA has investigated a number of 
additives in use and has banned some 
on evidence of toxic effects. This is 
true of three coal-tar dyes, though 
they were banned under a slightly 
different statute, and, says FDA, 
cancer hasn’t figured in any of these 
cases. 

Stories emanating from Rome cited 
a number of chemicals listed in the 
report—which, incidentally, hasn’t yet 
been officially released for publication 
—as being carcinogenous. Though the 
National Cancer Institute doesn’t 
recognize many of the named chem- 
icals, it does say that hydroquinone, 
one of those listed, was implicated in 
a Japanese report in 1941. Experts 
claim this report was based on inade- 
quate research. 

Other sources, including the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society, the National 
Cancer Foundation, and several repre- 
sentatives of industry, point out that 
valid conclusions can’t be drawn on 
Heuper’s report until it’s released 
publicly. They point out that it’s been 
known for some time that many 
things, under experimental conditions, 
can produce cancer, but that often 
these results are not indicative of re- 
sults that would be obtained under 
actual conditions of human use. As 
one research director summed up: 
“It’s up to industry and the govern- 
ment to keep aware of the effects of 
such materials and, as time provides 
the answers, take what steps are 
necessary.” 
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Dilemma At Niagara Falls 


Niagara Mohawk Power Co. will 
definitely seek a “rate adjustment” 
for 25-cycle power it supplies to in- 
dustrial plants in the Niagara Falls 
area. And the proposed price hikes 
will undoubtedly influence corporate 
planning in an area that boasts one 
of the largest concentrations of elec- 
trochemical and electrometallurgical 
plants in the U.S. Moreover, this 
week’s application for water license 
by the New York Power Authority 
may aggravate matters even more. 

A Niagara Mohawk Power 
spokesman said the company would 
ask the New York Public Service 
Commission for permission to raise 
its rates for industrial 25-cycle power 
on the grounds that the recent de- 
struction of its Schoellkopf generating 
plant (below) necessitates the price 
hike. Niagara Mohawk is now buying 
much of its power supply from other 
power stations and, the Niagara 
spokesman said, costs are becoming 
“prohibitive.” 

Terms Undisclosed: Details of the 
price boost are still under wraps, but 
representatives of 15 major industries 
in the Niagara Falls area, apparently 
informed of the specific increases the 
company would ask, called the pro- 
posed rate “exorbitant” and “not justi- 
fied” in terms of the loss suffered by 
collapse of the Schoellkopf plant. A 
spokesman for the group said it would 
employ legal counsel to officially pro- 
test the price hike. 

Meanwhile, unofficial sources close 
to the Niagara Falls city council, 
reveal that the city will “undoubtedly” 
protest the rate increase before the 
PSC on the grounds that new in- 
dustries will be discouraged from 
moving into the area, and that old 
well-established plants may decide to 
pull out. 

Toll Already Taken: Relatively high 
power costs have already taken a toll 
in the Niagara Falls area. Electromet 
bypassed the area for its latest plant 
in favor of Marietta, O., chiefly be- 
cause power there costs less. Car- 
borundum recently put up new 
installations in Akron, O., and James- 
town, N.Y., also to take advantage 
of lower power rates. 

New Controversy: Fresh fuel was 
added to the fires by the New York 
Power Authority’s application to the 
Federal Power Commission for a 


license to construct a $500-million 
hydroelectric plant in the area. 
NYPA’s application—filed over the 
objections of New York’s Governor 
Harriman and PA-member Charles 
Poletti—seeks to abridge portions of 
a 1950 Canada-U.S. water develop- 
ment treaty, and further obligates 
NYPA to supply Niagara Mohawk 
with nearly twice the amount of power 
for some 30 years longer than Ni- 
agara Mohawk is entitled to under 
its present licenses. Poletti contends 
these concessions are too great. 

The application, in promoting 
abridgement of the treaty, may well 
cause further tie-ups over Niagara 
Mohawk’s rate-change proposal and 
decisions concerning allotment and 


development of U.S. water rights at 
Niagara Falls. It is NYPA’s stand that 
a section of the treaty leaving develop- 
ment decisions up to Congress is 
invalid and unconstitutional and 
should be tested in court. Congress 
has failed to act on the matter since 
1950, when the treaty was made, and 
NYPA thinks it’s in sound position 
to question Congress’ jurisdiction. 
Thus, if the matter goes through the 
courts, which seems probable, action 
at Niagara Falls could take months, 
perhaps years, to settle. 


Whatever happens, Niagara Mo- 


hawk has a real battle on its hands, 
both to raise its rates and to get the 
additional power that NYPA says it 
will supply. 








OCAW’S Schafer, Swisher, Curran, Applebaum start things off at convention. 





Labor Charts Its Course 


The first convention of the 17- 
month-old Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers Union ended last week after 
adopting important new policies that 
are bound to play a big part in future 
parleys with chemical management. 

The union pledged itself to work for 
the esiablishment of broader bargain- 
ing power in chemical fields, though 
it recognized that the many non- 
parallel branches of the industry 
might make industry-wide bargaining 
impractical. At the convention in St. 
Louis, OCAW stated: “When there 
is further coordination of chemical 
bargaining, it may well take the form 
of a number of programs, one for 
each of several branches of the chem- 
ical field, rather than a single chemical 
industry program.” 

Progress toward more closely coor- 
dinated bargaining got further backing 
from Edward Moffet, president of In- 
ternational Chemical Workers Union, 
who spoke of the proposed ICWU- 
OCAW merger (among other things) in 
his address to the convention. While 
Moffet did not proclaim eagerness for 
the long-awaited merger, his speech 
did seem to leave the door wide open 
for the move. 

This impression was confirmed when 
Moffet told CW that it was “only 
logical” to expect the merger to go 
through, since “it would benefit both 
organizations and would provide great- 
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er bargaining strength.” But he 
squelched rumors that the merger 
would be realized soon. “It might be 
next year or 10 years from now,” he 
said; “ICWU believes in a long court- 
ship.” 

When and if the merger is finally 
achieved, it will, top off a period of 
close cooperation between the two 
unions. Since the younger OCAW was 
formed by a merger of CIO Oil 
Workers and CIO Gas Coke and 
Chemical Workers unions, the two 


groups have continued to share a large 
number of common interests and goals. 
Their latest joint venture: last month, 
in Kansas City, they agreed to divide 
22 unorganized chemical firms equally 
for organizing purposes. Moffet, in his 
convention speech, called this agree- 
ment “more important now than action 
toward merger”—though some obser- 
vers called it a significant premerger 
overture. 

Turning from discussions of bar- 
gaining within the industry to aspira- 
tions on the national level, the conven- 
tion passed resolutions declaring the 
union would fight for a hike in mini- 
mum wage to $1.25/hour, an increase 
in income tax deductions from $600 
to $800, along with greater relief for 
each child in high school or college, 
and a federal unemployment compen- 
sation law. Members also vowed to 
work for elimination of the “evils in 
the Taft-Hartley law” and enactment 
of a “sound and fair national labor 
relations law based on principles of the 
Wagner Act.” 

On the final day of the meeting, all 
top-level officers were re-elected and 
members—confronted by a treasury 
deficit—voted a constitutional amend- 
ment boosting minimum monthly dues 
from $2 to $3 and the maximum from 
$5 to $6. 

OCAW’s growth since its formation 
17 months ago and its probable mer- 
ger with ICWU are part of the trend 
in the chemical industry that’s putting 
labor contract bargaining, if not on an 
industry-wide basis, at least on multi- 
plant, sometimes multiunion, levels. 





OCAW’S McCormick, Knight (1 to r) are seeking still more bargaining power. 
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Washington Angles » 


» New restrictions may result from at least one 
new FDA action. The agency has called a closed- 
door meeting for Sept. 10 to hear testimony on the 
use of penicillin in mastitis preparations injected 
into milk cows. Antibiotics experts from 10 drug 
companies, plus a number of medical and health 
authorities, will present suggestions for preventing 
penicillin residues, found in milk samples from all 
over the U.S., from adversely affecting drinkers 
who are hypersensitive to penicillin. 

The hearings may result in new restrictions— 
possibly an outright ban on such use of penicillin. 
Meanwhile, FDA issued a warning to drugmak- 





ers and physicians to cut down dosages of tran- 
quilizing pills because of the possibility of resultant 
mental difficulties or ulcerative conditions. 


» President Eisenhower's commission on increas- 
ing the industrial use of agricultural products is 
meeting in Washington. Heading the list of topics 
is how to get more use from grain alcohols, with 
an eye toward outlets in the fuel field and in syn- 
thetic rubber. 

Also in the agricultural line, the Dept. of Agricul- 
ture reports that over 12.3 million acres of farmland 
have been taken out of production under the Ad- 
ministration’s soil bank program. This represents 
withdrawal of crops worth $261 million, among 
them corn, wheat, cotton, tobacco, peanuts and rice. 





COMPANIES 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. has 
completed negotiations to purchase 
the assets of Mid-Continental Chemi- 
cal Co. (Grove City, O.), and: will 
operate the company as a_ wholly 
owned subsidiary. 

e 

Abitibi Power & Paper Co. is offer- 
ing $15 million of 442% convertible 
debentures, due Sept. 15, 1966, 
through a syndicate headed by Wood, 
Gundy & Co., Ltd. Proceeds will be 
used for capital expansion of the 
firm’s papermaking facilities. 

. 

Dewey Portland Cement Co. stock- 
holders are considering a proposal to 
exchange the company’s $15 par stock 
for a combination of voting and non- 
voting stock at a par value of $7.50 
for each kind. 

* 

Fansteel Metallurgical, Inc., own- 
ers will vote Oct. 3 on whether to 
authorize a public offering of $3 mil- 
lion of subordinated convertible de- 
bentures to help finance the company’s 
expansion program. 

* 

Gulf Oil Corp. has bought the sec- 
ond $60 million worth of 344% con- 
vertible debentures of Union Oil 
Corp. of California. Gulf now has 
$120 million of Union debentures, the 
total to be held under an agreement 
between the two companies. 

e 

Stauffer Chemical Co. has called for 
payment on Sept. 15 of $733,000 of 
its 3%% debentures due Sept. 15, 


1973. The debentures will be called 
in at 102, plus interest, at J. P. Mor- 
gan Co. 


EXPANSION 


Catalyst: Dow Chemical Co. will 
build a $2-million facility at its Lud- 
ington, Mich., plant to make its Type 
B catalyst for production of butadiene. 

eo 

Aluminum: Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp. and Revere Copper & Brass, 
Inc., are discussing plans for the joint 
operation of a 180,000-tons/year pri- 
mary aluminum plant. Details have 
not been announced. 

e 

Butadiene: Goodrich-Gulf Chemi- 
cals, Inc., will increase its butadiene 
production 50%, to 300,000 short 
tons/year, at Port Neches, Tex., in a 
“multimillion-dollar” expansion pro- 
gram. The company will also éxpand 
power facilities at its Institute, W. Va., 
rubber plant by installation of two 
50,000-lbs./hour high-pressure steam 
boilers. Cost: $1.5 million. 

* 

Oxygen/Nitrogen: Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Inc., will build an oxygen-nitrogen 
gas plant in North Grafton, Mass., to 
be in operation late this year. 

4 

Benzene/Toluene/Xylene: Koppers 
Co. has been awarded a contract by 
U.S. Steel Corp. to build a “multi- 
million-dollar” light oil purification 
plant to manufacture superrefined 
benzene, toluene and xylene. Con- 
struction will begin this fall, is ex- 
pected to be completed by late °57. 
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FOREIGN 


Heavy Water/India: The Indian 
government is studying project re- 
ports submitted by three foreign firms, 
each seeking to be technical consultant 
to the Production Ministry for a pro- 
posed $44-million heavy-water and fer- 
tilizer plant slated for Nangal. They 
are: Vitro Engineering, (Pittsburgh), 
Costain John Brown (England), St. 
Gobain (France). The Indian govern- 
ment is expected to choose one next 
month, 

The plant, scheduled to be onstream 
by 1960, will use 160,000 kw. of power 
from the adjacent Bhakra Dam to pro- 
duce 200,000 tons/year of ammonium 
nitrate and 7.5 tons/year of heavy 
water. 

om 

Procaine / India: Hoechst - Fedco 
Pharma Private Ltd., newly established 
subsidiary of Farbwerke Hoechst 
AG., is ready to begin large-scale pro- 
duction of procaine hydrochloride at 
its new plant in Bombay. 

e 

Pulp/Alaska: Alaska Pulp Co. 
(Tokyo, Japan) is completing negotia- 
tions for a new pulp plant in Sitka, 
Alaska. Though all loan contracts 
have not yet been signed, the company 
expects to obtain $27 million from 
USS. financiers and $28.5 million from 
Japanese sources. 

The plant will turn out 100,000 
tons/year of high alpha product for 
export to Japan as raw material for 
chemical fibers. Construction will be- 
gin next spring, with completion slated 
for 1959. 
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Announcing. - 








-PAMAK’ 


Tall Oil Fatty Acids 








Hercules Powder Company announces the availability of 
Pamak tall oil fatty acids—a major new source of supply 
for these versatile chemical materials. 


Produced in the latest type of multi-column fractional 
distillation equipment at Hercules’ new operation at Franklin, 
Virginia, Pamak tall oil fatty acids are designed to meet your 
specific requirements for uniform high quality. 


The opportunity to discuss how Hercules may best serve you 
will be welcomed. For technical specifications and shipping 
information, write: 


* Hercules trademark 


Sa RAGUSA HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
992 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. 


PTS6-1 
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RUBBER CONSUMPTION MAY EASE THIS YEAR... 
AND LESS TIRE DEMAND IS THE BIG REASON 
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UCH of the news emanating from 

the chemical process industries 
these days centers on the rash of new-— 
and expanded—synthetic rubber plants. 
But getting almost as much attention is 
this year’s slackening of rubber demand. 
The latter is attributed chiefly to 
the easing in requirements for the trans- 


portation segment (tires, tubes, sundries) 
of the rubber market (see p. 64), which 
last year consumed more than 60% of 
the total rubber sold. But even the $2- 
billion/year-plus nontire take (footwear, 
flooring, foam rubber, hose, etc.) appears 
to be leveling at the high rate reached 
in *55. 
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CHLOROPHYLL FINDS ITS LEVEL 





The fad of 52... 


has faded 
to a small 
but steady market 
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HE CHLOROPHYLL craze of °52 

skyrocketed annual production figures 
to 100,000 Ibs.; but now, the fad has 
fizzled to 15,000 Ibs./year. Today, manu- 
facturers are confident that with a mature 
approach and sensible applications, chlo- 
rophyll output will be steady, possibly 


even show some increase in the near fu- 
ture. One likely sales expander: use as 
an innocuous coloring agent. Reason: 
FDA’s indictment of some coal-tar dyes 
has turned pharmaceutical makers to 
the use of chlorophyll because of its 
distinctive green. 
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WEEKLY Latest Preceding Year 
I i yt Week Week 0 
Chemical Week Output Index (1947-49=100) ....... 173.5 174.5 161.0 
Chemical Week Wholesale Price Index (1947100) .... 105.6 105.5 104.5 
Stock Price Index of 11 Chemical Companies 

(Standard & Poor’s Corp.) ............0... 474.8 489.8 460.8 


MONTHLY 
Wholesale Prices 
(Index 1947-1949—100) 


All Commodities (other than Farm and Foods) ..... 121.3 121.5 
Chemicals and Allied Products .......... 
Tridustsial “Chemicals i. FPA. ek, 





116.5 
i WEGS Wiss 107.3 107.1 106.0 
de eh oe ss 6 122.0 121.1 118.2 
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Here’s how Du Pont TEFLON” can 
cut maintenance costs—reduce downtime 


In operations where maintenance is ex- 
tremely difficult, Du Pont TEFLON tetra- 
fluoroethylene resin frequently is the 
only material able to solve the problem. 

The pump in the drawing above is 
one of many in a plant handling chlori- 
nated benzol. When ordinary: packing 
materials were used, these pumps need- 
ed constant repacking, which meant 
high maintenance costs and production 
losses. Thirty months ago, packings of 
Du Pont TEFLON were installed and 
they are still operating efficiently. The 





result has been a saving, in mainte- 
nance alone, of $580 per year on each 
pump. 

The unique properties of TEFLON 
make such successes possible. ‘The ex- 
tremely low coefficient of friction of 


TEFLON—as low as .04—makes it per- 


fect for mechanical seals as well as 
packings and gaskets. TEFLON can re- 
sist continuous temperatures of as high 
as 500°F. and as low as —450°F., always 
remaining tough and flexible. TEFLON 
tetrafluoroethylene resin is inert to 


nearly all chemicals and solvents nor- 
mally used in commercial practices. An 
exception to this is metallic sodium and 
the other alkali metals. At elevated 
temperatures and pressures, halogens 
and certain halogenated chemicals and 
solvents may affect TEFLON. 

Whatever your operation, you should 
investigate the possibility of using 
TEFLON. If you have a problem, it may 
be the only solution. But, problem or 
not, the use of TEFLON will surely pro- 
vide greater operating efficiency. 





® | ® 
z ‘ie t | A yee Ag N E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Polychemicals Department 
resin | resin Room 759 Du Pont Building, Wilmington 98, Delaware 
LUCITE® ad TEFLON® In Canada; Du Pont Company of Canada Limited, P.O. Box 660, Montreal, Quebec 
acrylic ~ | tetrafluoro- Name AE i OR SON 
resin ethylene resin A, 


Firm Name 





Complete property and application data 
are available to you without cost or 
obligation. Clip and mail this coupon 
and it will be on its way to you. 
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BYPASSING OUTSIDE MONEY SOURCES: Chemical companies use internal funds to finance 90% of this year’s near 































































































In Good Times, Do-It-Yourself 


With chemical industry expansion 
expected to cost a near-record $1.4 
billion this year, the favorite source 
of funds continues to be the company 
till, just as it has been for more than 
a decade. And one new development 
tending to keep this trend rolling was 
last week’s rise (to 4%) of the prime 
rate on bank loans—now one-third 
higher than a year ago. 

A recently completed CW survey 
(table A) indicates that the firms ac- 
counting for nearly 80% of this year’s 
expansion costs will obtain 90.1% of 
those funds from retained earnings and 
depreciation accruals. 

Variety of External Sources: From 
this point on, however, the picture is 
not quite so clear. As in the past, cor- 
porations have a variety of preferences 
for sources of additional funds. At 
present, debit exceeds equity financing 
(survey finding: 5.9% debit, 3.5% 
equity), although the latter is be- 
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coming more popular in financing. 

In the area of external financing, 
long-term debt has enjoyed consider- 
able popularity, largely because of its 
tax advantages (interest costs are a 
pretax expense). But many chemical 
companies would like to reduce such 
debts as quickly as possible, even 
though the rising cost of money, 
many admit, makes remaining debt 
look more attractive. 

One serious deterrent to using bank 
loans as a source of expansion funds 
is the fact that firms must pay a high- 
er interest rate than their surplus 
funds can offset with earnings from 
government bonds (table B). The 
chemical industry’s thinking on this 
is reflected in the substantial re- 
duction of its bank indebtedness dur- 
ing the past two years (table C). 

Equity vs. Debit: Equity issues are 
certain to carry an increasing share of 
expansion costs this year, according 


to the survey. This can be attributed in 
part to rising stock prices, which may 
encourage a company that needs capi- 
tal to market a new stock offering. 
This condition—coupled with the 
climb in long-term interest rates—has 
steadily narrowed the gap between the 
cost of financing through the sale of 
common stock and through bonds. 

At the end of 1955, according 
to Moody’s Investors Service, repre- 
sentative stock issues were yielding 
about 4%, compared with average 
bond yields of 3.25%. A _ further 
factor conducive to equity issues is 
the increase in repayment of the 
government debt. During the first half 
of °56, almost twice as much of this 
debt was repaid as during the same 
period in °55. The result: other bor- 
rowers are able to offer securities in 
greater volume. Previously, heavy buy- 
ing of U.S. bonds tended to curb 
private investing. 
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record expansion, thus advocating . . . 


Financing 


Bolstering the chemical industry's 
internal coffers are increasing sums 
being set aside for depreciation of 
plants and equipment. These funds 
have been instrumental in making 
this year’s expansion the biggest since 
1953, when it was $1,428 million— 
with a minimum of recourse to ex- 
ternal sources of funds (table C). 

Conditions Dictate Policies: There 
are many economic factors dictating 
borrowing policies of chemical com- 
panies, and, for this reason, external 
borrowing practices will continue to 
vary widely. And what is most popu- 
lar today may be held in disdain to- 
morrow as the economic climate 
changes. But as of now, the chemical 
industry is displaying a definite, grow- 
ing preference for equity, rather than 
debit, financing when it must seek ex- 
ternal funds, though internal financing 
is still firmly entrenched as the No. 1 
source of funds for expansion. 


TABLE A: HOW MAJOR CHEMICAL COMPANIES 
ARE FINANCING 1956 EXPANSION 


Retained earnings 50.6% 

Depreciation accruals 14.5% 

Total internal financing* 90.19% 

Common stock issues 3.57% 

Debentures. 3.3% 

First-mortgage bonds 1.5% 

Bank loans ........ 1.1% 

Total debit financing... . 5.9% 

Combinations of above sources 0.5% 
Total.2.. |: 100.0% 


(Based on CW survey of 143 companies with significant 1956 
expansion. A 28% reply to this survey represents $1,106,340,475 
in expansion funds, or about 78% of estimated chemical expansion 


for 1956.) 


* Includes funds from reports that did not distinguish between retained earnings and 
depreciation accruals. 


TABLE B: WHY BANKERS GET THE GO-BY 


Prime interest Average rates 
rates for on short-term Average yields 
minimum-risk bank loans to on long-term 
corporations all businesses U.S. bonds 
1954 (year end) 3.0% 3.5% 2.6% 
1955 (year end) 3.5% 3.9% 2.9% 
1956 (end of 2nd 
quarter ) 3.75% 4.2% 2.9% 


TABLE C: TURNING THEIR BACKS ON BORROWING 


Source: Federal Reserve Board 


How 32 representative chemical companies have edged away 
from external financing over the past two years: 


Net income from operations up 33.6%, from $637 million 
in 1954 to $851 million in °55. 


Indebtedness to banks was reduced $36 million in °54 and 
whittled $20 million more in °55 


While $104 million was raised through mortgages, debentures 
and other bonds in °54, only $68 million was obtained through such 
obligations in °55. 


Amount of preferred stock outstanding increased $26 million 


in °54, but dropped $79 million in °55. 


Total surplus and surplus reserves increased 14.3%, from 


$3,965 million at end of °54 to $4,531 million at end of ’55. 
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ADMINISTRATION 








Name of Syndicate 


(Private insurance company pools now trying to 
work out details on policies and premiums) 


Membership 


Property 
Damage 
Insurance 





Nuclear Energy 
Property Insurance 
Assn. 


Nuclear Energy 
Liability Insurance 
Assn. 


Mutual Atomic 
Energy Pool 


155 capital-stock prop- 
erty insurance com- 
panies 


110 capitol-stock cas- 
ualty insurance com- 
panies 


103 mutual fire and 
casualty insurance 
companies 


Up to $50-million cov- 
erage for each risk 


XXX 





ATOMIC INSURANCE: STILL IN THE OFFING 


Third-Party 
Liability 
Insurance 





XXX 


Up to $50-million cov- 
erage for each risk 


Up to $11-million total coverage for each risk, 
to be divided between property damage and 











underwriters 


third-party liability coverage at discretion of 








No Rush to Cover ‘A’ Risks 


For industrial companies working 
with atomic energy, there’s still an 
indefinite waiting period before sub- 
stantial insurance coverage will be 
available. 

On relatively minor risks, such as 
handling of small quantities of radio- 
active isotopes in a well-supervised 
research laboratory, individual insur- 
ance companies can offer coverage. 
But for protection against larger 
claims, the outlook is cloudy. At pres- 
ent, the principal shield against big 
claims is the series of indemnity 
agreements between the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission and its contractors, 
under which the U.S. government 
shoulders much of the liability burden 
for mishaps at AEC installations. 

No Dates Set: Intermediate cover- 
age (up to $111 million) has been 
promised by three syndicates of private 
insurance companies (see table, above); 
but none of these syndicates can say 
when it'll actually be ready to issue 
policies. Most optimistic statement 
along this line comes from the Nuclear 
Energy Property Insurance Assn., 
which last week said it hoped to 
be ready to do business “possibly 
within 60 days.” The other two 
groups frankly said they didn’t know 
when they’d be ready to roll. 








It’s anticipated that the federal 
government will provide for major or 
catastrophic coverage, but this is very 
much up in the air. The only cer- 
tainty is that nothing will happen 
until the new Congress meets next 
January. Two indemnification bills 
were introduced last May—one by 
Sen. Clinton Anderson (D., N.M.), 
chairman of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy, the 
other by Rep. W. Sterling Cole (R., 
N.Y.)—but were not voted on. 

One Measure Favored: The Ander- 
son bill—approved by 17-to-1 vote 
of the joint committee—would have 
required AEC to determine in each 
case the amount and type of financial 
protection its licensees should have, 
taking into account the basic coverage 
available from private insurance con- 
cerns, and then enter into a contract 
of indemnification that would cover 
claims up to $500 million for each 
facility and for each incident. Cole’s 
bill—which was drafted by AEC— 
would have allowed AEC to offer 
either indemnity or reinsurance pro- 
tection. In both bills, it was assumed 
that Congress would consider special 
legislation to compensate for damages 
not covered by insurance or indemnity 
contracts. 


As of now, it appears that power 
reactors will particularly need insur- 
ance, especially since the “runaway” 
incident last November involving the 
experimental breeder reactor at Arco, 
Idaho. However, there’s already been 
at least one case of overexposure of 
personnel at a processing plant, which 
suggests that chemical companies in 
the atomic field also have immediate 
use for various kinds of protection. 
And individual insurance firms have 
indicated that they’re not at all eager 
to issue policies for operations that 
use “hot” materials in large quantities. 


LEGAL 


Abbott Copyright Suit: Abbott 
Laboratories (Chicago) has filed a 
trademark suit against Imperial Proc- 
ess Co., Inc., in U.S. District Court 
(Springfield, Ill.) asking an unspecified 
amount in damages. The charge: unfair 
competition in use of the tradename 
Sucreme, which Abbott says confused 
the public by its similarity to the 
Abbott product Sucaryl. The plain- 
tiff also charges the defendants used 
the name Sucaryl on the Sucreme label. 

o 

First Fish Fine: In the first award 

of its kind in California, Ukiah Lum- 
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Lyd j INS 


AGRICULTURE 


as an active ingredient of Bor- 





deaux Mixture sprays and dusts ~ 


for the control of plant diseases 
and as an ingredient in fertiliz- 
ers for copper deficient soil. 





as an algicide to clarify water, 
and to eliminate root and fun- 
gus growths in sanitary sewers 
and storm drains, 


BASIC COPPER SULPHATE 


NICKEL SULPHATE 
SELENIUM 
TELLURIUM 


WOOD PRESERVING E&® — 
Me PETROLEUM 


phate is a superior wood pre- as a reagent for the oi! sweet- 
servative. Inexpensive —iong- ening process, and as a cata- 
lasting. Prevents decay and [lyst in the production of high- 
ister map we: octane gasoline. 


PLATING sans ass | 


as an electrolyte for copper- 


Triangle Brand Copper Sul- 














plating and for coloring metals. — treatment of lead and zinc ores. 


PHELPS 








as a fiotation reagent in the 






MANUFACTURING 
as a raw material used in mak- 
ing chemical and other copper 
compounds. 





PIGMENT 
MANUFACTURING 
as a Starting material for mak- 
ing green and blue pigments, 
such as Brunswick Green, 
Scheele’s Green, etc. 





TEXTILE 
as a mordant in textile dyeing 
and calico printing. 


We will be glad to send you detailed information on the use of 
Triangle Brand Copper Sulphate in its various applications. 


REFINING CORPORATION 


300 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. © 5310 W. 66th St., Chicago 38, fil, 








ADMINISTRATION 


ber Co. has paid the state $1,500, 

and one of the company’s officers 

paid $150, for the destruction of fish 

by pollution from the firm’s log pond. 
& 

More About Pipeline Fees: West 
Virginia has requested representatives 
of oil, natural gas, and other industries 
in the state to come up with specific 
proposals regarding fees to be imposed 
on pipelines and submarine cables in 
rivers. 

State Attorney General John G. 
Fox and Agriculture Commissioner 
John T. Johnson made the request 
to the industry group after the latter 
had objected to a proposal that would 
levy an annual fee on each company 
involved (CW, Aug. 18, p. 42). The 
industry spokesmen — charging that 
the proposed fees were unreasonable 
—suggested instead a permit or ease- 
ment for which each company would 
make one payment. 

. 

Export Ban: U.S. export privileges 
have been denied for two years to 
Henry Elaerts and his company, 
Establissements Henry Elaerts (Brus- 
sels, Belgium), for export control 
violations on borax shipments. 

Commerce Secretary Sinclair Weeks 
imposed the suspension retroactive 
te July 28, ’55, following an investiga- 
tion that revealed that Elaerts trans- 
shipped to Poland and Communist 
China more than 285,000 Ibs. of borax 
exported from the U.S. under license 
authorizing use in Belgium only. 





WIDE WORLD 


SECRETARY WEEKS: For export 
violations, he imposes penalties. 
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WIPE WORLD 


UNIONISTS’ CHALK-TALK*: In drive to organize chemical workers .. . 


Unions Take Moderate Way 


How serious are the chemical labor 
unions about their much-talked-about 
organizing drive? And just how ag- 
gressively will that drive be conducted? 
The answers—of prime concern to 
chemical management and stockhold- 
ers—can be deduced from what the 
unions are doing to set up the 
operation. 

In short, the two chemical unions 
in AFL-CIO. are putting a lot into 
this campaign, but aren’t staking every- 
thing on the outcome. They’re going 
into the drive on a calm, deliberate, 
almost businesslike basis, contrasted 
with the do-or-die zeal that character- 
ized the big unionizing efforts of the 
middle 1930s. 

Compacts, Finances, Schools: Prep- 
arations for the chemical organizing 
drive are methodical and moderate. 
They include: 

e Negotiations between Interna- 
tional Chemical Workers Union and 
Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers 
International Union to avoid clashes 
between the two unions’ organizing 
staffs, and to qualify the unions for 
direct AFL-CIO support. 

e Moves by both unions to get 
more money for organizing, in addition 
to whatever will be forthcoming from 
AFL-CIO’s treasury. Both unions are 
seeking membership approval of in- 
creased monthly dues; and the princi- 

*At recent ICWU organizers’ school in Wash- 
ington, D. C., lesson in tactics is given by Otto 


Pragan, the union’s research and education 
director. 


pal reason cited is the proposal to 
intensify organizing efforts in the 
coming year. 

e Conferences at which organizers 
are briefed on current problems in 
organizing—including legal complica- 
tions, economic background, employ- 
ers’ opposition and employees’ indiffer- 
ence—and tactics to be used in trying 
to cope with same (see cut, above). 

‘Clinical Case’ Teaching: Illustrative 
of the relatively mild approach being 
taken by these unions is the “clinical 
case” instruction method used in week- 
long sessions recently held for ICWU 
organizers. Emphasis is on “reasoning 
it out” with workers, attempting to 
counter arguments against unioniz- 
ation. 

Both ICWU and OCAW are being 
careful not to let the organizing drive 
overtax their financial and personnel 
resources, and leaders are being cau- 
tious and conservative in their state- 
ments about probable results. Nobody, 
it appears, is in the mood to “go for 
broke.” 


LABOR 


Step Toward Parity: A move that 
would be a slight step toward putting 
West Germany’s chemical labor costs 
on a par with those of the U.S. indus- 
try is under negotiation in Hamburg. 
Representatives of the chemical em- 
ployers’ association and the West 
German chemical labor union so far 
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a Calvert City location looks good fi rom 


here's why: 

¢ The initial high purity of carbide acetylene from National Carbide makes purification to your every 
exacting standards simpie and inexpensive. 

¢ National Carbide’s policy on load factor is liberal. 

¢ Good level construction !and at the site in Calvert City. l 

¢ Many other basic chemicals are available from neighboring manufacturer-suppliers. ang e 

¢ Natural gas, plentiful water supply and TVA electric power. 

¢ Illinois Central R. R. and navigable Tennessee River. 

e Favorable freight rates to all major markets. 

¢ Modern housing and school facilities. Industry-labor relations record is excellent. 


A complete up-to-date report of the facilities and advantages of Calvert City is 
now available. Write National Carbide for a copy of “Industrial Resources, 
Calvert City, Kentucky”. Prepared by the Joint Civic Industrial Committee of 
Calvert City and the Agricultural and Industrial Development Board of Kentucky. 


} 


AT THE FRONTIERS OF PROGRESS YOU'LL FIND... : 





wy National Carbide Company 


General Offices: 150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
Plants: Lovisville, Ky., Calvert City, Ky., Keokuk, lowa, Ivanhoe, Va. 


NATIONAL CARBIDE COMPANY is a division of AIR REDUCTION COMPANY, INCORPORATED ¢ Principal products of other divisions include: AIRCO — industrial 
gases, welding and cutting equipment and acetylenic chemicals ¢ OHIO — medical gases and hospital equipment © PURECO — carbon dioxide, liquid-solid 
(‘DRY-ICE'') © COLTON — polyviny! acetates, alcohols, and other synthetic resins. 
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THE VERSATILE 








OF PERFUMERY 


Only a few decades ago, the sole appli- 
cation of perfumery was to enhance the 
appeal of a large variety of personal 
products. While perfumes and cosmetics 
are still of primary importance, the field 
of fragrance has recently entered into a 
vast new era—the era of industrial odor- 
ants. From household products to manu- 
facturing processes, lube oils to smoke- 
stack deodorizing the field now extends. 
Today’s perfume chemist moves in an 
ever widening area, filling new demands 
for his specialized services and in so 
doing creating a versatile and expansive 
new industry. For more than 157 years, 
D&O has served the perfume industry 
both traditional and developing. This ex- 
perience becomes the invaluable prop- 


erty of all D&O customers. 


ESTABLISHED 1798 
‘9 cemmceseane * 


OUR 157th YEAR OF SERVICE 


DODGE & OLCOTT, INC. 


186 Varick Street - New York 14, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





ADMINISTRATION 


are believed to be deadlocked on the 
union’s recently renewed demand for 
a shorter workweek. At present, the 
basic workweek in that industry is 48 
hours, with many employees actually 
putting in 50 hours or so. However, 
a few companies have granted a 45- 
hour schedule, and the union wants 
this plan to be made general. While 
the union contends that the industry’s 
asserted saving of more than $1.4 
billion through efficiency measures 
during the past few years makes the 
reduction in hours feasible, the em- 
ployers argue that the net rise in pro- 
duction and the 6-7% increase in 
chemical prices since 1950 aren’t 
enough to justify the cutback in work- 
time. Next meeting of the negotiators 
is set for Sept. 12. 
- 


Union Complaint Upheld: Charges 
leveled by International Union of 
Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 
against Lithium Corp. of America 
were upheld last fortnight by the 
National Labor Relations Board. 
Affirming the findings of trial exam- 
iner .Lee Best, NLRB ordered the 
company to rehire 16 employees who 
had been fired last November and to 
refrain from discouraging union 
membership. The board rejected the 
company’s argument that the cut in 
labor force was solely for economic 
reasons. 

e 


Two Long-Term Contracts: While 
a union demand for a complicated job 
evaluation system was retarding settle- 
ment of the United Steelworkers’ 
strike at Union Carbide’s Electro 
Metallurgical Co. plant at Ashtabula, 
O., long-term contracts were signed 
last week at plants in West Virginia 
and Canada. At Shawinigan Falls, 
Que., a two-year pact with Shawinigan 
Chemicals Co., Ltd., was ratified by 
National Federation of Chemical 
Workers (CCCL) a few hours before 
a strike deadline. It calls for four wage 
increases over the two years, which 
will push the basic rate up to $1.79/ 
hour. 

And at Dunbar, W. Va., a 15-day 
strike by Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers (AFL-CIO) ended with 
acceptance by the 400 workers of a 
three-year contract with Fletcher 
Enamel Co. A company spokesman 
estimated that the new benefits would 
amount to an additional 9¢/hour 
each year. 


Dread of Automation: Chemical 
unions—which have shown concern 
about possible job displacement be- 
cause of increasing automation in the 
industry—may soon be following the 
example of the United Brewery 
Workers: at Tor:nto, the 34th con- 
vention of UBW has come out for 
higher wages, shorter working hours, 
longer vacations, maintenance of em- 
ployment and a guaranteed annual 
wage as the answer to “the problem 
of increased productivity.” 


KEY CHANGES 


B. W. Landstreet, III, and O. B. 
Hofstetter, Jr., to directors, Kusan Inc., 
plastics manufacturers (Nashville, 
Tenn.). 


Earle R. Van Vliet, to treasurer, 
Olin Mathieson (Baltimore). 


S. H. Williams, to assistant general 
manager, Dyestuff and Chemical Divi- 
sion, General Aniline & Film (New 
York). 


Richard P. Bell, to assistant to the 
president, Pittsburgh Plate Glass (Pitts- 
burgh). 


Arthur E. Young, to manager, Tex- 
tile Fibers Dept., Dow Chemical (Mid- 
land, Mich.). 


L. Marshall Welch, to director of 
research, Petro-Tex Chemical Corp. 
(Houston). 


Theodore T. Peck, to vice-president, 
Chicago Vitreous Corp. (Cicero, Ill.). 


Charles A. Specht, to executive com- 
mittee chairman and chief executive 
officer, Minerals and Chemicals Corp. 
of America (Metuchen, N.J.). 


Leo Roon, to director, 
Finishes, Inc. (Irvington, N.J.). 


Rexton 


Earl R. Keown, to director and vice- 
president, sales, G. Felsenthal & Sons, 
Inc., plastics manufacturers (Chicago). 


Lyle C. Woods, to manager, chem- 
ical department, A. E. Staley Mfg. 
Co. (Decatur, IIl.). 


DIED 


Alva F. Myers, 62, senior assistant 
treasurer, U.S. Rubber Co. (New 
York), at White Plains, N.Y. 


Alan N. Mendleson, 452, board 
chairman, B. T. Babbitt, Inc.. (New 
York), at Rockland, Me. 
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Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company 
A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


t 42nd Street Tae New York 17, N. Y 
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CARBIDE will soon have another 


Ethanolamines unit on stream... 


Carsibde’s Seadrift, Texas plant will soon be pouring out ethanolamines 
to meet growing needs for acid gas absorbents and vital components of 
soluble oils, detergents, and soaps. This means that there will be two 
plants—South Charleston, West Virginia and Seadrift—supplying you 
with ethanolamines. 

You can share in this increased availability by checking with your 
CarpidE Technical Representative now. 

Here are at least three ways you can benefit by choosing 
ethanolamines today: 

* You receive immediate delivery of mono-, di-, or triethanolamine—in 
the size shipment you need from the CarBinE warehouse in your area. 

® You profit through complete technical help from the world’s first 
and leading—producer of ethanolamines. 

® You don’t have to worry about continuous supply—especially with 

Carpibe’s plants drawing on a constant source of raw materials. 
Write today for your copy of the booklet “Nitrogen Compounds,” 
which discusses applications, physical properties, and specifications for 

CaRBIDE’s ethanolamines. Address—Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Com- 


pany, Room 308, Dept. H, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


CARBIDES 


In Canada: Carbide Chemicals Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada 


Limited, Montreal. 
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CIL report* provides running account of sales picture for such 
executives as Gordon Pratt (right), division sales manager. 


Box at bottom of front page (above) facilitates routing. 


Salesmen’s Reports: Perusal for Profit 


Salesmen’s reports don’t have to be 
file-and-forget-’em items. Instead of 
receiving the once-over-lightly treat- 
ment, they can be put to good use, 
serve as illuminating analysis of a 
customer’s current and future utiliza- 
tion of your company’s product. 

That’s underscored at Canadian 
Industries Ltd., where all trade reports 
are required reading for as many as 
20 key personnel——just about double 
the readers of such reports in most 
other chemical companies. 

Gordon Pratt, CIL’s Chemical Di- 
vision sales manager, in commenting 
on his firm’s extensive routing pro- 


*Report shown is facsimile prepared for CW 
by CIL. 
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cedure, told CW that “knowledge of 
a market is the key to success, and a 
salesman’s trade report is the most 
reliable source of that knowledge. 
We'd rather have a salesman make 
one less call a day and invest more 
time in careful preparation of his 
report.” 

Who Gets Them: CIL requires a 
minimum of seven copies of all such 
reports. One is sent to Doug Walking- 
ton, special assistant to Pratt, at the 
home office in Montreal; three go to 
“sales clerical” (for record purposes, 
tabulation, market forecasts, etc.); 
one to the Technical Dept. (for spot- 
ting long-term shifts in chemical buy- 
ing trends); and two to the salesman- 


author (one for his master file, the 
other to serve as a “working copy” 
while he’s on the road). 

In addition to these seven, copies 
are also invariably sent to the sales- 
man’s district sales manager and his 
assistant. Why? Any necessary action 
is originated at the district level. Be- 
sides noting specific sales information, 
the district executives use the report to 
size up the salesman’s performance. 

The appropriate product supervisor 
also gets a copy. He looks for effects 
of price, delivery, delivery packages, 
terms and volume of sales, etc. More 
than one of the five CIL product man- 
agers may get copies if their products 
are mentioned. 
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today, there is a safer, simpler, surer way to 
store gas. The antiquated bell jar was the prototype 
of many gasholders still in use. The modern Wiggins 
gasholder, using a 100% dry seal, is the first successful 
departure from “bell jar’’ construction. 











WIGGINS GASHOLDER 


BY GENERAL AMERICAN 


Only modern Wiggins Gasholders free you 

from weather worries and operating costs. : : 

More than 150 satisfied users now enjoy the — =. 4 me 

advantages (no water, tar or grease) that this 4 BRK. GENERAL 

100% dry-seal gasholder offers. The Wiggins & <a = AMERICAN 

Gasholder can be built to any capacity... ' ; i. TRANSPORTATION 
with remarkable savings in construction cost. Z ro CORPORATION 

If there's a gas storage structure in your : 3 v0 Shpstin cn tiieks Sea 

firm's future, write today for full information. : Chicago 90, Illinois 


fe chemical forocecs and indidTiial gases 
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About 10% of the reports coming 
to Walkington are passed along to 
Sales Manager Pratt. Reasons for the 
rerouting vary: a big customer; new 
competition; a new salesman being 
checked for progress; a policy matter; 
“or something just plain interesting 
that the sales manager should see.” 

Another district sales office may 
also receive a copy of the report. 
For instance, a Vancouver CIL sales- 
man may have called on a branch 
officer of a large customer with head- 
quarters in Toronto; the Toronto CIL 
man should know about it. 

The technical service department is 
a regular reader. A tech service man 
may have recently visited the same 
customer, or the salesman may cite 
a problem that tech service can clear 
up. 

Divisions of the company, other 
than chemical, may sometimes get a 
copy. Examples: an account receiving 
an English-language copy of the firm’s 
external house organ (CJL Oval) may 
desire it in French as well. This is 
noted and, via the trade report, is 
transmitted to the public relations 
department. Again, a customer may 
be expanding or renovating his plant, 
in which case, the Paints Division is 
alerted. A notation is all that’s needed 
for an automatic follow-up. 

Rarely, however, is a copy of the 
sales report routed to the “executive 
suite”’—CIL’s aim is to pass responsi- 
bility down the line rather than up. 
There are instances, though—e.g., a 
major change in contract conditions, 
new competitive practices—when top 
management may be consulted for a 
decision. 

Evolution of a Report: The sales- 
man usually jots notes down immedi- 
ately after making his call, dictates 
them on a portable machine back in 
his hotel. Nature of the reports de- 
termines the number of copies that 
will be needed; district sales attend 
to reproduction and routing. 

Major time factor in the whole 
operation is the actual typing of the 
reports on Duplimat masters (stencils). 
The first page is run off from a pre- 
printed master, which contains basic 
information about the company, prod- 
ucts manufactured, key personnel, buy- 
ing hours, full rundown on the CIL 
products purchased, and the com- 
petitive picture. Such basic data often 
covers more than one page, and, when 
important customers are involved, 
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Designed to Suit the Sale 


WHEN most companies rede- 
sign their packaging, they change 
virtually all packages. A standard 
color scheme and a company em- 
blem are set for containers of all 
products. Not so, however, with 
Stauffer Chemical. It prefers a se- 
lective approach that weighs sales 
appeal against profit appeal. 

Currently overhauling specifica- 
tions for some 170 different pack- 
ages, the company is adopting: a 
new, yellow-white-black design for 
insecticides (above), but is leaving 
its agricultural sulfur and industrial 
chemical package (below) appear- 
ance unchanged. 

Stauffer’s program is based on 
this reasoning: 

© Insecticide sales will benefit 
from a spruced-up, attention-get- 
ting design. 


e Low profit margins on agri- 
cultural sulfur—this use of sulfur is 
declining—could not absorb the 
added cost of elaborate bagging. 
Too, the product (unlike the rela- 
tively new insecticides) and present 
package are already known to 
farmers. 

e Industrial chemical users much 
prefer a price saving to a pretty 
package. 

e Fancy labeling shows up dents 
and scratches more than does un- 
spectacular design, results in more 
complaints. 

For the packages that will sport 
a new look, Stauffer is adding an 
interest-attractor: new specialty 
products, such as Captam fungi- 
cide, will be trademarked in green 
until the material is well established, 
then revert to the standard black. 
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We have increased by 30% our output of 
Barium Oxide and improved its high quality at 
the same time with a new, exclusive 


process developed by Westvaco engineers. 


This new process is the latest contribution to a 
long record of progress that has: made Westvaco 
the leading supplier of Barium Chemicals 

for thirty-five years. Among other recent 


achievements, Westvaco ... 


... pioneered electric-furnace reduction of 
dense, crystalline Barium Oxide with particle-size 
adjusted to the user’s requirements. 


... developed more soluble Barium Octahydrate 
and Barium Pentahydrate in flake form. 


... initiated bulk shipment of Barium Alkalis 


in covered hopper cars to serve large users. 


Now with increased production, plus recently 
doubled electric furnace capacity and new 
mineral reserves, we are well-prepared to meet 
the anticipated growth in demand, particularly by 
makers of lubricating oils. We welcome the 


opportunity to work with prospective users. 


Westvaco Mineral Products Division 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
161 E. 42nd St., New York 17 * Chicago Cincinnati Houston Philadelphia Newark, Calif. 
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_ SPECIALISTS IN 
TECHNICAL 


BEACON 


Chemical Industries, Inc. 


35 RICHDALE AVE., 
CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. 








... When they can be easily and economi- 
cally controlled through the use of cus- 
tom-formulated industrial odorants made 
expressly for your particular product or 
purpose? If you have an objectionable 
processing odor or a sales retarding prod- 
uct odor to contend with, our Industrial 
Odorant Division can undoubtedly provide 
you a formulation that will completely 
neutralize the undesirable effect. Write us 
describing your problem fully and let our 
laboratory specialists help you. No obliga- 
tion and no cost unless you approve our 
recommendations. 
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SALES 


may take as many as 10 pages. The 
master sheet (or sheets) is retained 
from call to call, and salesmen merely 
dictate changes as they occur, noting 
highlights of their latest visit.. Actual 
cost of processing a single report— 
mats, typing, paper, distribution—is 
about $1. 

Operation ‘Hot Potato’: There’s a 
variation on the usual report—the 
“complaint report.” This “hot potato” 
is prepared on green paper, to attract 
—and receive—immediate attention, 
and that instruction is recorded on the 
original typed copy before it’s sten- 
ciled. All CIL people receiving this 
report sign and note the time of their 
processing so there’s a running account 
of the remedial action taken. 

Chief drawbacks of the report sys- 
tem are those common with most paper 
work—it’s time-consuming for the 
sales and clerical staffs, necessitates 
filing space. 

The salesmen, however, have few 
gripes. Besides affording proper recog- 
nition of his efforts, the reports are 
also the salesman’s guarantee that 
appropriate action will be taken on his 
call. Record of district office action 
is indicated on the stenciled master, 
comes back to the saies representative. 

Moreover, when a promotion op- 
portunity comes up, salesmen aren’t 
held back to train a replacement. With 
the comprehensive data contained in 
each customer report, it doesn’t take 
new salesmen long to feel at home in 
a new territory. 

CIL salesmen have written reports 
of a sort for 35 years, but the firm’s 
present system is the result of a series 
of recent refinements. So obvious are 
the merits of these newer procedures 
to CIL that the company, according to 
Pratt, can’t see “how other chemical 
sellers get along without a similar 
system.” 


DATA DIGEST 


e Chemical muds: Booklet lists 
distributors of company’s products for 
oil well drilling industry. Bariod Di- 
vision, National Lead Co. (Houston). 

© Polyethylene colors: Fact sheet 
delineates properties and uses of a 
line of granular colors dispersed in 
equal parts of low-molecular-weight 
polyethylene. Harwick Standard 
Chemical Co. (Akron, O.). 

e Wire enamel: Bulletin compares 
Lectron acrylic resin wire enamel 


with polyvinyl formal and nylon prep- 
arations, gives physical properties. 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc. (Wilmington, Del.). 

e Industrial boxes: 8-p. booklet 
gives recommended specifications for 
wood-nailed and lock-corner boxes 
for both domestic and export service. 
National Wooden Box Assn. (Wash- 
ington, D.C.). 

e Fluorocarbon products: Folder 
describes types and grades of Kel-F 
products for plastics, coating resins, 
rubber, oils, waxes, greases, printing 
inks, acids and alkanes. The M. W. 
Kellogg Co. (Jersey City, N.J.). 

e Nonwoven fabric: 16-p. brochure 
supplies information on fabric made of 
rayon and nylon fibers bonded with 
resin. Uses are suggested in plastic 
laminates, vinyl upholstery, luggage, 
moisture-sensitive products, acoustic 
tiles and in other fields. Wellington 
Sears Co. (New York). 


COMPETITION 


e Merck & Co.’s new name for its 
division that produces and markets 
professional-product pharmaceuticals 
and biologicals is Merck, Sharp & 
Dohme Division. The firm has adopted 
a logotype featuring the initials M,S 
and D against a background of inter- 
locking circles. 

e Upjohn Co. has opened a new 
office and warehouse in Cincinnati 
with combined floor space of 35,000 
sq. ft. 

e Fine Organics, Inc. (Babylon, N. 
Y.) has designated Virginia-Carolina 
Safety Equipment Co. (Waverly, Va.) 
as exclusive sales representative for its 
solvents and aviation chemicals. 

e American Agile Corp. (Akron) 
has selected The Haynes Co. (Tulsa) 
as manufacturer’s representative for 
its plastic products. 

e Carboy box producers Baum & 
Willse (Linden, N.J.) and United Box 
& Lumber Co. (Newark, N.J.) have 
merged. 

e Titanium Metals Corp. of Amer- 
ica has established a warehouse for 
titanium metal in Los Angeles. 

e Atlas Powder Co. has formed a 
new sales deyelopment section in its 
explosives sales department. 

e Lakeside Laboratories, Inc. (Mil- 
waukee), and Benger Laboratories, 
Ltd. (Cheshire, Eng.), have signed a 
reciprocal marketing and _ research 
agreement. 
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1. Benzene 
2. Toluene 
5. Xylene 
4. Cresols 
5. Cresylic 
Acid 
6. Phenol 


7. Alpha 
Picoline 


8. Mixed 
Picolines 


9. Pyridine 
10. Creosote 


ll. Ammonium 


United States Steel offers prompt and Sulfate 
efficient service on these chemicals 














United States Steel has ten plants producing 
chemicals. When you order your chemicals from 
U.S. Steel, you are assured of service and ship- 
ment to meet your production needs. For more 
information, contact our nearest Chemical Sales 
Office, or the United States Steel Corporation, 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


See “THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR” 
— Televised alternate weeks — Consult 
your newspaper for time and station. 


USS Chemicals (Ss 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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The Man from 


opens new doors to stop 








DOOR ONE—HE BRINGS YOU A NEW HIGH SPEED, PRECISION SCALE 
Most companies give away extra ounces to guard against an under- 
weight package . . . to avoid alienating a customer. If you give away 
just 2 extra ounces of a 10 cents a pound product in every 50 lb. 
bag ... it really starts adding up. 

On 95% of all bags packed with free-flowing material, the new 
135-AS Model D Scale weighs the bag charge accurately within 
plus or minus two ounces. And a single bucket scale can handle up 
to 12 fifty pound bags per minute or 10 one hundred pound bags. 





HERE’S WHAT A TYPICAL USER TELLS US: 

The Hopewell, Virginia, plant of the Nitrogen Division of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation has planned its entire production line 
around the 135-AS Model D Duplex Scale. They use it for open- 
mouth packing of sodium nitrate and ammonium nitrate-limestone. 
Periodic weight checks show that the scale maintains exact weight 
on 92.5% of all bags packed under high-speed operating conditions 
—and that in all cases weight is held within 4 ounces on 100 Ib. bags. 











St. Regis 


: 9 


product “give-away 












Behind the Man from 
St. Regis stand ex- 
perts in every field of 
packaging, ready to 
serve you. 





DOOR TWO— YOU OPEN THIS DOOR FOR MORE INFORMATION 
















Multiwall Packaging Division 
St. Regis Paper Company, Dept. CW-956 
150 East 42nd Street 

New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me details about the new 135-AS Model D Scale. 





Name (SPREAD kar 





Firm___ 





Address_ 
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CONVAIR’S JETLINER: 
Aluminum with a golden 
finish—for both durability 
and glamor—will be used 
on this airliner, due to be 


in service in 1960. 


Colorful Coatings Boom Use of Aluminum 


Specialty treatments, adding color as well as wear- and 





weather-resistance, help boost use of aluminum in automobiles, 


airplanes, office buildings. 


About 30% of ’56’s aluminum production will be sur- 





face-treated, and an estimated $30-35 million will be spent for 


these colorful processes. 


HE public’s loud call for color— 
evidenced in the still-growing 
popularity of bright-colored automo- 
biles and appliances—is doing more 
than providing a boost for paints and 
pigments (CW, Aug. 25, p. 51). It is 
lending impetus to the use of alumi- 
num in automobiles, office buildings 
and airplanes. By means of recently 
developed chemical treatments, alumi- 
num can take on a dazzling array of 
colors, and it has earned such new 
jobs as these: 

e The Convair 880, high-speed jet 
transport, will feature a golden hue, 
most likely produced by anodizing its 
aluminum skin (it was originally called 
the Golden Arrow). Aluminum would 
have the job anyway, but the demand 
for gold color will provide a good 
example of the brilliant effects availa- 
ble with this treatment. 

e Chrysler’s prestige automobile, 
the Imperial, will feature an anodized 
aluminum roof on some models. It 
will take an extra 100 lbs. of metal, 
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require a $14-15 colorizing treatment. 

Perhaps more eye-catching than 
significant, volumewise, these ex- 
amples do point up how industry is 
rapidly becoming aware of what is 
possible in surface-treating aluminum. 
For all such applications, it’s estimated 
that $30-35 million worth of specialty 
treatments will be used this year. 

Colorful Protection: It’s common 
knowledge that fresh aluminum forms 
a self-protective layer of oxide as it 
weathers. And by certain adaptions 
of this feature, color effects on alumi- 
num are obtained. 

Generally speaking, the oxide is 
formed electrochemically. The metal 
is immersed in an acid bath (oxalic or 
sulfuric; the former is preferred in the 
U.S.), made the anode of an elec- 
trolytic cell, and “artificially” oxidized 
on its surface. This anodizing, as it 
has been practiced since about 1924, 
can produce not only the hard oxide 
coat in the familiar “aluminum” color, 
but, by new techniques, can be modi- 


fied to produce several other shades. 
Depending on the treatment, this 
coloring costs 20-70¢/sq. ft., requires 
10-30 minutes of processing time. 

Exemplifying the variations, alumi- 
num in an oxalic acid bath can be 
made to produce anything from a light 
straw tone to a deep brassy color. 
Because of the permanency of this 
resultant color, it seems likely that 
much of the tinted aluminum of the 
future will be treated by these now- 
secret techniques. 

Golden colors can be produced in 
several other ways. One of the most 
promising utilizes an aluminum-zinc- 
magnesium alloy, in acid bath, to pro- 
duce the golden hue. Alloying with 
copper can also produce a gold effect; 
chromium gives yellow to brown tones. 
Finishes so produced do not fade, 
and they are hard—aluminum oxide 
is hard enough to have earned a 
big role in the abrasive industry. 

Dyes, Too: For additional colors 
on aluminum, many fabricators have 
turned to dyeing anodized aluminum 
with lake-forming dyes. The metal is 
electrolytically treated in an acid 
bath; the dyes are then absorbed into 
the somewhat porous oxide coating, 
and sealed in by immersion in hot 
water. Ciba and Sandoz are among the 
leading dye suppliers. 
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more under construction 


a record of installations that is incomparable 
just as all Petrochem-lsoflow Furnaces 


are more economically desirable by any comparison. 








PETROCHEM-ISOFLOW FURNACES 
UNCIMITHO 1 SIZE... CABACITY ©... DuTyY 


PETRO-CHEM DEVELOPMENT CO., INC. ¢ 122 EAST 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


Rawson & Co.,,Houston * Wm. H. Mason Co., Tulsa + Lester Oberholtz, Los Angeles + Faville-Levally, Chicago * D. D. Foster, 
Pittsburgh + Turbex, Philadelphia * Flagg, Brackett & Durgin, Boston «+ G. M. Wallace & Co., Denver & Salt Lake City 
Internationol Licensees and Representatives: SETEA-S.A. Comercial, Industrial, y de Estudios Tecnicos, Buenos Aires, Argentine * 
Industrial Proveddora, Caracas, Venezuela * Societe Anonyme Huertey, Paris, France * Societe Anonyme Belge, Liege, Belgium * Huertey 
ae ee Italiana $,P.A., Milon, Haly * Birwelco Ltd., Birmingham, England 

Es Ae corengtanemaenenirad ei ee 
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Although at present organic dyeing 
is probably used for the majority of 
colored aluminum articles—beverage 
tumblers, pen barrels and the like— 
the process has one shortcoming: the 
colors eventually fade. 

Inorganic colors, too, can be applied 
to anodized aluminum. Lead chro- 
mate, for example, produces a yellow 
color; cobalt sulfide gives a black; 
and Prussian blue, a blue color. 

Better Wear: Only about 35% of 
all anodized aluminum—which last 
year amounted to almost 500,000 tons 
—is colored. Much of the anodization 
is done simply to form a hard, durable 
surface. For example, pistons, for 
both automobile and aircraft engines, 
are surface-hardened to reduce wear. 

For use in engines and for trim, 
each °56 auto takes an average of 
35 lbs. of aluminum. Much of this 
is out of sight (in engines), but in 
cars like Cadillac’s Eldorado, which 
has 190 lbs. of aluminum, the plainly 
visible parts—wheels, medallions, 
grills—make up a big part of this. 

In *S7 models, aluminum use is 
bound to go up, though the auto in- 
dustry is hesitant about saying just 
where it will employ the metal on its 
upcoming lines. The Imperial’s alumi- 
num roof will likely be matched by 
a similar feature on other models. 
The use-per-car average is expected 
to hit 100 Ibs. within a very few years. 

Send It Out: Customers who intend 
to use treated aluminum usually have 
it processed on contract. The big sup- 
pliers—Alcoa, Kaiser, Reynolds—do 
much research work, and help estab- 
lish techniques, but they don’t do the 
anodizing, except in special cases. 
That’s generally done by numerous 
firms that have the special equipment 
needed; Hanson, Van Winkle and 
Munning (Matawan, N.J.) F. B. 
Stevens Inc. and Udylite Corp. (both 
Detroit), are among the top firms sup- 
plying this equipment. 

Plenty of research remains to be 
done on aluminum finishes to broaden 
applications. In the case of the Con- 
vair airliner, to illustrate, there is the 
problem of putting a basically inflexi- 
ble coating onto a metal structure that 
must flex. That has delayed Convair’s 
final choice on a finishing process. 

But there’s still a strong demand 
for aluminum color-treated by cur- 
rently available methods. As a spokes- 
man from F. B. Stevens puts it: “This 
business is growing like atomic power.” 
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PAINT MIXING: Stirring in $1.2 million worth of ‘antiskinning’ agents. 


New Twist in 


Antiskinning agents for paint and 
printing inks have a paradoxical but 
important job: they prevent formation 
of scum or film on paint while it is 
being made and while it is in the can 
—but they must not impede film 
formation once the paint is applied 
to a surface. For products to fill this 
difficult role, the U.S. paint industry 
buys an estimated $100,000/month 
worth of antiskinners. Now, a new 
antiskinner, with a couple of novel 
characteristics, is being introduced by 
Naftone, Inc. (New York), under the 
tradename Nilskin No. 2. 

Chemically, the new product is un- 
common—it’s a phenolic,* rather than 
an oxime. Its action is uncommon, 
too—most antiskinners evaporate with 
the paint solvent; Nilskin No. 2 re- 
mains in the paint. This combination 
gives some important advantages, Naf- 
tone says: 

e Nilskin No. 2 is nontoxic. 

*Phenolics as antiskinners have been tried by 
others, too. Universal Oil Products recentl 
patented (U.S. 2,715,072) the use of 2alkyl. 


4-alkoxyphenols (0.5-2%) as antiskinners. Others, 
too have worked with the phenolics. 


Antiskinners 


e It works well with phenolic var- 
nishes (a shortcoming of many con- 
ventional antiskinners). 

e It’s odorless; flammability is low. 

e It’s on the same price level as 
conventional products (Naftone sells 
its No. 1 for 98¢/lb., No. 2, $1.10/Ib.). 

The new No. 2 is based on Voidox, 
a substituted phenolic antioxidant 
manufactured by Guardian Chemical 
Co. (Long Island City, N.Y.). Widely 
used in foods, emulsions of various 
types, gasolines and oils, Voidox is 
combined with USP oleic acid for 
antiskinning use. The resultant prod- 
uct (40% Voidox) is a straw-colored 
paste, used in 0.15% concentrations 
in paints and printing inks. 

Most top-selling antiskinners are 
based on either methylethyl ketoxime 
or butyral aldoxime, an application 
first worked out by National Aniline 
(division of Allied Chemical and Dye). 
Nilskin No. 2 is still a small-volume 
seller—it’s been on the market only 
six months. But Naftone figures it’s 
sure to be a leader soon. 
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viscosity control 


ate starting point for improved products 


maintain uniform viscosity in your 





product with METHO CEL a synthetic gum 





Uniformity is important in the material you choose for 
the vital job of viscosity control. To assure complete 
uniformity of Methocel® (Dow methylcellulose), pro- 
duction runs of this superior cellulose gum must pass a 
standard viscosity measurement. Solutions of Methocel 
are subjected to.a very exacting measurement by timing 


the rate of flow through a capillary type of tube in the 
Ubbeholde Viscosimeter. 


Range of viscosity is important, too. Methocel is available 
in nine different viscosity types, covering a broad range 


you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 
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Measuring viscosity of solutions of Methocel in the Ubbeholde Viscosimeter. 


from 10 cps to 7,000 cps, as measured in 2% aqueous 
solutions at 20°C. By varying this concentration, an even 
greater range of viscosities can be obtained. 

Viscosity control with Methocel has simplified processing 
and improved many products. Colorless, odorless, inert 
and remarkably stable solutions of this gum are also widely 
used as a stabilizer, thickener, suspending agent, binder 
and film former. For a free sample or assistance on your 


specific problem, write to THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
Midland, Michigan, Dept. ME 826B-5. 


Dow 
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Time and again, he’s faced opposition—or apathy—from oil companies and government officials. The case is a real. . . 


Object Lesson in Specialties Selling 


New York newspapers a few weeks 
ago carried a small advertisement for 
a gasoline and fuel oil additive known 
as Ox’O. Far from a new product, 
Ox’O has had, in the past quarter- 
century, a varied career of up and 
down sales that provides a potent 
object lesson in selling a specialty. 

Puritan Petroleum Products Co. 
(Staten Island, N.Y.) currently mar- 
kets Ox’O, and manufacturing facili- 
ties are being expanded to boost pro- 
duction above the present rate of 
700-800 gal./month moved by Puritan. 
Just how much expansion is needed 
depends a great deal on the product’s 
reception—and with increasing num- 
bers of high-powered automobiles 
and increasing concern about smog 
control, prospects have seldom seemed 
better for specialties designed to im- 
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prove engine and oil burner per- 
formance. But Ox’O’s future sales 
will reflect the way in which it’s dis- 
tributed and marketed, and, so far, 
Ox’O has made an_ unspectacular 
record. 

Blame for Ox’O’s poor showing, in 
the opinion of its inventor, Eli Eghan, 
must fall upon “big industry”—the 
major oil companies that have refused 
to accept his product—and on govern- 
ment apathy, perhaps “influenced” by 
the oil companies. It’s possible, how- 
ever, that Eghan, in trying to sell 
mostly to bulk users, did not fit his 
marketing and distribution pattern to 
the product and the conditions it 
faced. 

Smoother Burning: As Eghan de- 
scribes it, Ox’O is a transparent, wine- 
colored hydrocarbon mixture (un- 


patented). It’s designed to improve the 
combustion liquid fuels*. It’s said to 
reduce the formation of gummy de- 
posits, carbon, and the like when 
added to gasoline; in fuel oil, it makes 
combustion more complete, eliminates 
soot and smog-forming particles. 
When first introduced, Ox’O was 
sold to service stations. Dealers added 
about 1 gal. of Ox’O to 400 gal. of 
gasoline to create, at a 12 ¢/gal. cost, 
a premium fuel. Eghan likened it to 
tetraethyl lead in over-all effect (al- 
though it wasn’t touted as an anti- 


, knock compound); by improving com- 


bustion and eliminating carbon, it 
made more power available. 
A few service stations in the East 
took the product on. But oil companies 
*In one leaflet, Ox’O is described as liberating 


“free oxygen." Just what component of the pro- 
duct is the oxygen source, Eghan does not say. 
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Especially good for repackaging 
(as in cleansers and other specialties) 
are these four sizes of Hooker flake 
caustic soda, all shown actual size. 

“Regular,” “fine,” and “crystal” 
sizes are nondusting. And with these 
flakes, you’re sure of actually getting 
the size you order. In a tightly-con- 
trolled flaking-screening operation, 
we make the flakes just thick enough 
to stand up well and stay the same 
size in transit. 


Regular 


' Powdered 
Regular flake is shipped in 100-lb. 


and 400-lb. steel drums; the other 
sizes in 450-Ib. steel drums. The larg- 


Crystal 


er drums come in two styles: 14-inch , 


HOOKER 


Sodium Sulfide 
Sodium Sulfhydrate 


Flake Caustic Soda 


opening (extra large for easy empty- 
ing), or full open head (at slight 
extra cost). 

For data sheet, check the coupon. 
For test samples, just write and tell 
us the sizes you’d like. 


A tanner could tell you what can 
happen when sodium sulfide picks 
up iron. 

When this happens in a tannery, 
the leather is likely to develop blue 
blotches. 

The five steps we take to help tan- 
ners avoid this situation hold mean- 
ing for you, if you process with so- 
dium sulfide. 

1. We use only our own caustic soda 
in making sulfide. This gives us 
close control of its composition. 

2. We never re-use a sulfide drum. 
You receive every shipment in 
brand new containers. 


3.Every drum is lacquer-lined to 
prevent iron contamination. 


4, Six sturdy lugs hold the drum lid 
tight during handling and storage. 
They’re handy for re-sealing the 
drum, too. 


5. We individually lacquer the lid 
of every drum, to make an airtight 
seal that keeps the product at 
full strength. 


The clean, strong flakes dissolve 
right into process, even without stir- 
ring. No waiting; no decanting. 

You’ve probably gathered by now 
that sodium sulfide, at Hooker, is a 
specialty of the house. You’re right. 
And that’s a good reason why you 
stand to get maximum satisfaction 
with ours. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 





CHEMICALS 
PLASTICS 


5-1780 


7091 FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


NIAGARA FALLS « TACOMA + MONTAGUE, MICH. » NEW YORK = CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 
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The flake form is shipped in 90-lb. 
and 350-lb. drums. Solid form comes 
in 625-lb. drums. Why not order a 
trial quantity? 


Better pH control 

What we said about sulfides also goes 
for Hooker sodium sulfhydrate, with 
this important difference: 

Some processors are switching to 
our sulfhydrate, as a replacement for 
sodium sulfide. Why? 

When sulfhydrate goes into solu- 
tion, it forms less caustic soda than 
does sodium sulfide. Only half as 
much, in fact. So these processors are 
able to get more sulfidity, with less 
alkalinity, by using sulfhydrate. 
Maybe there’s an idea here for your 
processing operations, if high pH is 
a problem in sulfide solutions. 

Hooker sodium sulfhydrate dis- 
solves rapidly, even in cold water. 
There’s virtually no sedimentation 
even after long standing. You can 
get it in 90-lb. and 350-lb. drums. For 
more details, check the coupon. 


For Technical Data Sheets 


on Hooker chemicals mentioned 
on this page, check here: 


(1 Sodium Sulfide 
C] Sodium Sulfhydrate 
[] Caustic Soda 


How up-to-date is your caustic 
data file? If you’re a user of liquid 
caustic soda, here’s some recent 
material to help you buy better: 


(] Caustic Soda Buyer’s Guide. 
Pocket-size booklet lists ad- 
vantages of 73% and 50% 
caustic concentrations; com- 
parative costs; includes nomo- 
graph for figuring savings 
with 73%. 


Clip and mail today with your 
name, title, company address. 





This is an unretouched photo 


of your wife’s good friend 


Sodium Tripolyphosphate 
Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate 
Disodium Phosphate 
Trisodium Phosphate 
Sodium Hexametaphosphate 
Phosphoric Acid 
Dicalcium Phosphate 

Feed Grade 
Phosphate Feed Solution 


It’s a handful of sodium tripolyphosphate, one of 
several phosphate products made by Shea. 


Mixed with other chemicals, it makes possible 
today’s miracle washday products. It constitutes 
as much as 40% of the bulk content in today’s 
best-selling detergents — helps them make clothes 
and dishes come cleaner . . . easier, faster. 


Shea has rapidly become a major producer of 
sodium phosphates for detergent manufacturers. 
In other industries, too, Shea is writing important 
new chapters where progress depends on phos- 
phorus chemicals of unquestioned quality. 


Can your company profit from Shea’s expe- 
rience, widespread plant facilities and flexibility? 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Jeffersonville, indiana e New York 16, New York 





SPECIALTIES 


supplying gasoline didn’t like their 
dealers to alter their products, and 
preferred not to sell to those who did. 
And apparently no refinery would add 
the Ox’O at the manufacturing level. 

In 1941, Eghan offered his formula 
to the government—free—for the war 
effort. Interior Secretary Ickes had if 
tested by the National Bureau ot 
Standards, which reported it had 
neither helpful nor harmful effects. 
(Eghan maintains that the tests, dyna- 
mometer tests, were not valid—and in 
the light of recent fights by major oil 
companies about the worth of gaso- 
line additives, it seems that automotive 
engineers rarely agree on additives.) 

Shortly after this, the Federal Trade 
Commission decided that advertising 
Ox’O-treated gasoline as a “premium” 
fuel was inaccurate. (Its judgment was, 
in part, based on the NBS tests.) To 
a federal court’s satisfaction, Eghan 
showed that Ox’O-treated gasoline is 
a “premium” fuel. 

Eghan eventually won the right to 
tag his fuels as “premium,” but he 
still couldn’t find service station oper- 
ators willing to use his additive. 

New Life: A couple of years ago, 
Eghan interested Puritan Oil in his 
product. With its help, he has con- 
centrated largely on selling Ox’O to 
big users of fuel oil (they add it them- 
selves). The firm is still seeking to 
franchise service stations. 

Eghan, with almost no success, has 
also tried to persuade the city of New 
York to use his additive in municipal 
plants to reduce smog. He’s tried to 
get federal agencies to promote its 
use. He’s approached state govern- 
ments, too—again with no luck. 

With the exception of a limited 
number of 2-0z. bottles at 25¢, Ox’O 
hasn’t been offered in a size convenient 
to the individual consumer (in its 
early days, pint and quart cans were 
offered through some stations). Eghan, 
convinced of the efficacy of his prod- 
uct, is determined to make it a bulk- 
seller, despite the obvious difficulties 
facing him, a manufacturer of limited 
resources. He’s shown little interest 
in selling Ox’O as a specialty additive. 

Whether Eghan’s determination to 
merchandise Ox’O as a bulk additive 
will bring it to sales success—or 
whether he’s even chosen the selling 
plan best suited to his product—can’t 
be determined yet. But no one can 
deny his diligence in the promotion of 
his additive. 
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A Bird Continuous Centrifugal Filter replaced a 
continuous filter of another type on a pigment 
dewatering job. Here’s what happened: 


FROM 


MESSY OPERATION 

Nothing to keep the agitated 
slurry from splashing all over the 
place; and cloth washing was 
another messy chore. 


UNCERTAIN QUALITY 


The wide open filter subjected 
the pigment to contamination by 
dust and dirt. 


HIGH OPERATING COST 
Included in high labor cost was 
the cost of cleaning filter cloths 


plus the cost of cloth replace- 
ments. 


PRODUCT LOSS 


Unavoidable pinholes in filter 


cloths resulted in occasional loss 
of solids. 


RIGIDLY HIGH 
FEED CONSISTENCY 


Changes in feed consistency in- 
terfered seriously with operating 
efficiency and capacity. 


TO 


NEAT, CLEAN OPERATION 


Cake discharged in just the right 
condition for continuous feed to 
a belt dryer. No mess, no fuss. 


UNIFORMLY HIGH QUALITY 


Essentially closed construction 
completely protects the product 
against dust and dirt. (The Bird 
may be of vapor tight construc- 
tion whenever required.) 


LOW OPERATING COST 


No filter cloths to buy, change or 
clean. 


NO PRODUCT LOSS 


No filter cloths, no pinholes, no 
loss. 


FEED THICK OR THIN, AND CAN 
VARY DURING OPERATION 


Performance and capacity are 
not affected by changes in feed 
consistency. 
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MODERN EQUIPMENT of Trombay thorium plant includes 


Next month in Bombay, the Indian government 
will formally open a modern processing plant that 
incongruously links the latest technology of the 
atomic age with that of the bygone gaslight era. 
Just winding up a year of trial production runs 
and process expansions, it’s India’s new $224,000 
thorium-uranium plant on Trombay Island (near 
Bombay). 

Explanation of this apparent anachronism can 


Old Meets New 
In Indias 
Thorium Plant 


converter tanks (left), filter presses (right) .. . 


be found in India’s dependence on a _ workable 
combination of ancient skills and outmoded hand 
labor to implement its technological advance. Origi- 
nally designed to upgrade thorium for India’s growing 
gas mantle industry, the Trombay plant is situated 
just a few hundred yards from two facilities that 
will put the thorium products to much more up-to- 
date uses. One is the country’s first swimming-pool- 
type reactor, which went into operation just last 


TROMBAY plant spans 50-year 
gap—upgrades thorium ores for 


gas mantles, 
fuels. 


modern nuclear 
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TRADITIONAL MANPOWER is used in operations like casting. 
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. . . Sulfate precipitators (above). 


month; the other is the abuilding NRX reactor 
given to India by Canada under the Columbo Plan. 

Monazite Leach: Raw material for the Trombay 
plant is crude thorium-uranium cake extracted from 
monazite sands (rare earth, thorium and uranium 
phosphates) by Indian Rare Earths Ltd. at Alwaye, 
Travancore-Cochin. The process used at Alwaye (un- 
der patents held by France’s Societe Chimique des 
Terres Rare) is an alkaline leach, similar to that 
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developed in this country by Battelle Memorial 
Institute. Essentially, it’s a conversion of rare earths, 
thorium and uranium values into separable hydrous 
metal oxides, with concomitant production and re- 
covery of trisodium phosphate. 

Processing begins with the crushing and sizing of 
monazite previously concentrated from Travancore 
sands by conventional methods. Ground monazite 
(300 mesh) is digested 1 to 3 hours at 140 C with 
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1.5 parts of caustic soda per part 
of sand. Digester product then passes 
through a two-stage, countercurrent 
wash cycle, followed by vacuum filtra- 
tion of the insoluble mixture of hy- 
drous metal oxides. Subsequent treat- 
ment of the spent wash water recovers 
crystallized trisodium phosphate, re- 
turns excess caustic soda solution to 
the digester. 

Separation of thorium and uranium 
from the bulk of the rare earths is 
accomplished by selective precipita- 
tion in strong hydrochloric acid. When 
the acid solution of metal oxides is 
partly neutralized, thorium and uran- 
ium drop out of solution (with 3-4% 
of the rare earths), can be readily 
separated from the soluble rare earths 
by filtration. This ease of separation 
was a major consideration leading to 
Alwaye’s selection of the alkaline proc- 
ess over the more conventional sul- 
furic acid route*. 

Trombay Process: First step in up- 
grading the thorium-uranium cake 
(from 70-80% to 99.999% purity) 
at Trombay is the removal of insoluble 
impurities, such as ilmenite and zir- 
con, by dissolving the crude hydrous 
oxide in hydrochloric acid and filtering 
the resulting chloride solution. The 
clear filtrate is then treated with 50% 
sulfuric acid to precipitate thorium 
sulfate for separation by centrifuga- 
tion from the rare earths and uranium 
in solution. A second cycle of dis- 
solution and precipitation follows to 
further purify the thorium before it is 
converted into the hydroxide by re- 
acting it with ammonium hydroxide. 

The process wind-up is reaction 
with nitric acid to convert the filtered 
and washed hydroxide into thorium 
nitrate. After concentration in a glass- 
lined evaporator, molten nitrate is 
allowed to solidify in heat-resistant 
glass or aluminum trays, then packed 
in glass bottles for shipment. 

High production costs—principally 
of hydrochloric acid—puts Trombay’s 
thorium nitrate at a price disadvan- 
tage ($4.84/lb., compared with the 
global price of about $3.50/Ib.). But 
situated as it is on one of the world’s 
prime sources of monazite, the new 
facility will undoubtedly be an im- 
portant contributor to India’s budding 
nuclear industry. 


*Presence of phosphates in sulfuric-digested 
monazite complicates recovery of the metal 
values. Rare rths, Inc, (Curtis Bay, Md.), 
recently developed a modified sulfuric process 
that’s said to greatly facilitate the separation 
of rare earths ( CW. July 14, p. 68). 
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EQUIPMENT 


Proportioning and Metering System: 
Infilco, Inc. (Tucson, Ariz.}, has de- 
signed a new ATI proportioning and 
metering system to provide an over-all 
accuracy of plus or minus 2% over 
a flow range of 10 to 100% of rated 
capacity. The system’s proportioner 
requires no electrical connections in 
venturi pit or pipe gallery, uses a 
transmitter, which is not connected to 
the liquid flow. The transmitter can be 
installed 500 ft. away from differential 
producer. The system will maintain a 
feed in proportion to flow, recording, 
indicating and totalizing flow measure- 
ments on the linear scale. 

e 


Belt-Conveyor Scale: Weighing & 
Control Components, Inc. (Hatboro, 
Pa.), offers its new conveyor scale for 
continuous weighing of material rated 
at 100 lIbs./cu. ft. at flows of 5-30 
tons/hour. The unit has a belt con- 
veyor and drive assembly, uses a 
pneumatic weight transducer with a 
force-balance principle. A Uni-Force 
flexure platform assures full accuracy 
despite load placement or pile-up, ac- 
cording to claims. Control functions 
are available for indicating instanta- 
neous flow rate, recording continu- 


ously, controlling the feed rate, pro- 
portioning, integrating continuous 
total weight and programming. 
ae 
Fire-Fighting Nozzle: Versatility 
has been built into the new fire-fight- 
ing nozzle of National Foam System, 
Inc. (West Chester, Pa.). Dubbed PW- 
50, it uses either foam solution or 
water, can be shifted quickly from 
straight stream to spray operation. 
Volumes up to 4,600 gpm. of foam 
solution can be obtained. Foam ranges: 
200 ft. for straight stream, 88 ft. for 
effective spray pattern. Nozzle is 40 in. 
long, weighs 54 Ibs., has 242-in. hose 
or pipe connection. 
os 
Filter Leaf: A new Rim-Lok leaf, 
designed by Multi-Metal Wire Cloth 
Co., Inc. (New York), to hold filter 
cloth to frame with a simple mechan- 
ical closure (instead of rivets, bolts 
or solder), is available for vertical and 
horizontal leaf-type pressure filters. 
The frame has four thicknesses of 
sheet metal made from any com- 
mercially available alloy desired. Filter 
cloth mesh and weave, outlet nozzle 
fittings may be selected to suit require- 
ments. 
oe 
Heating Hose: A flexible metal hose, 








Isotope ‘Eye’ 
On Wheels 


THE HEAVILY SHIELDED 
container cradled in this rubber- 
tired chassis houses the most 
powerful portable isotope radi- 
ography machine ever developed 
for field inspection work. It’s the 
Multitron developed by the Nu- 
clear Systems Division of The 
Budd Co. (Philadelphia). Em- 
ploying a 50-curie cobalt-60 
radiation source, the completely 
self-contained unit provides as 
much penetration as a 2-million- 
volt X-ray machine. Remote con- 
trol enables the operator to make 
internal and panoramic expo- 
sures (not possible with conven- 
tional X-ray equipment) from 
distances of up to 50 ft. from the 
radioactive source. 
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How to add carboxyl groups to polymers 
...copolymerize with methacrylic acid 


By copolymerizing methacrylic acid with such 
monomers as styrene, acrylonitrile, butadiene, 
acrylates, methacrylates, or butadiene-acrylonitrile, 
you can get polymers containing free carboxyl 
groups. Copolymers can be made having one or 
more of the following advantages: 


e Zinc oxide cure 

e More stable latices 
e Solubility in alkali 

e Better oil resistance 
e Improved adhesion 
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Glacial methacrylic acid is readily available from 
full-scale commercial production. Write to Depart- 
ment SP for further information on this acid—just 
one of the many acrylic monomers manufactured 


by Rohm & Haas Company. 


Chemicals for Industry 


hI ROHM & HAAS 


COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
Representatives in principal foreign. countries 





ATTENTION! PRODUCERS OF 
EXTRUSIONS OR PRESSINGS 


of all types, including welding rods, tubing, metal powder extrusions, ceramics, even foods and pharmaceuticals 


UNIQUE 
ALGIN 
PRODUCT 
EFFECTIVELY SOLVES PROBLEMS 
OF WET AND DRY STRENGTH, 
STABILITY AND SHRINKAGE! 


KELCOSOL 


SODIUM ALGINATE, EASY-TO-USE FIBROUS POWDER THAT’S READILY SOLUBLE 
IN HOT OR COLD WATER TO FORM A THICK SMOOTH SOLUTION. 


provides all these 7 important plasticizing, lubricating and binding 
advantages: 

1, Non-sticking 2. Dimensional stability 3. Good water retention during 
extrusion 4. Smooth surfaces, low porosity 5. Excellent green strength 
6. No cracking, less shrinkage or warpage of dry piece 1. Produces 
uniform structure 


(Note to producers of electronic ceramic parts: SUPERLOID, ammonium 
salt of alginic acid, and KELCOLOID, propylene glycol esters of alginic 
acid, provide all listed advantages of KELCOSOL plus desirable electrical 
properties with low residual ash aiding electrical resistivity, and good 
firing properties with easy burn off.) 


YOURS ON REQUEST: KELCOSOL Technical Bulletin and KELCOSOL 
sample, without cost or obligation. Write or phone today. 


KELCOSOL®... product of KELCO COMPANY 


20 N. Wacker Drive 120 Broadway 530 W. Sixth Street 
Chicago 6, Ill. New York 5, N. Y. Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
Cable Address: Kelcoalgin — New York 
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in which reagent gases react to gener- 
ate heat, is a new offering of Instru- 
ment Associates (New York). Called 
Thermal Catalytic Duct, the hose 
comes in round, flat, and other cross- 
sectional configurations. It can be used 
straight, coiled, bent or twisted. A 
typical application: wrapped around a 
pipe to provide even heat. Fuel is air 
and hydrocarbon vapors, pumped or 
blown into the hose continuously or 
intermittently. Power for the pumping 
is small, represents only a fraction of 
the heat output. 
& 

Pressure Reducing and Relief Valve: 
Atlas Valve Co. (Newark, N.J.) is out 
with a combination pressure-reducing 
and relief valve for air, gas, oil or 
water. Tagged 385-Type F, it is single- 
seated, spring-loaded, diaphragm-actu- 
ated; the Neoprene diaphragm is faced 
with Teflon. The valve operates on 
initial pressures to 4,000 psi.; adjusta- 
ble control pressures can vary as little 
as 2 psi. over a 0-2,500-psi. range. 

ab 

Chemical-Resistant Fabrics: Fabrics 
coated with Kel-F elastomer for resist- 
ance to corrosive chemicals and JP-4 
and JP-5 fuels are now available from 
The Connecticut Hard Rubber Co. 
(New Haven, Conn.). Coated nylon 
fabric has a high-temperature limit of 
200 F. With completion of develop- 
ment work, CHR expects to offer Kel- 
F-elastomer-coated glass and Dacron 
fabrics with high-temperature limits 
of 480 and 400 F, respectively. 

* 

Rare Earth Data: For handy refer- 
ence to the rare earths and their com- 
mercial compounds, St. Eloi Corp. 
(Newtown, O.) offers a free brochure 
listing physical properties of the 
lanthanide metals and oxides. Booklet 
includes neutron absorption cross-sec- 
tions, typical uses and prices of rare 
earth oxides produced by Research 
Laboratories, Inc. (a St. Eloi sub- 
sidiary). 

on 

Power Grinder: Chemical companies 
and petroleum refineries can save time, 
labor and costly valve. replacements, 
says Leavitt Machine Co. (Orange, 
Mass.), by regrinding valves with the 
new motor-driven Dexter valve reseat- 
ing grinder. The tool uses interchange- 
able, abrasive cloth grinding elements, 
can regrind any globe or gate valve 
from %- to 12-in. size without re- 
moving the valve from the line. 
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‘nis Carbon Steel Schedule 40 
Aluminum Schedule 40 

SS 304 Schedule 5 

SS 304 Schedule 10 

SS 304 Schedule 40 

SS 347 Schedule 40 

SS 316 Schedule 40 

Monel Schedule 40 

Nickel Schedule 10 

Nickel Schedule 40 
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Corrosion Resistant 


: y 
ne RELATIVE COST OF PIPING MATERIALS 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM PROCESS PIPE 
ee the pipe that lowers costs 


Many of the largest chemical and petroleum 
processors use a lot of aluminum pipe. They 
call it the most economical corrosion re- 
sistant piping product available. 


That's important. Aluminum resists corro- 
sive effects of chemicals like hydrogen per- 
oxide, nitrogen solutions, many acids, al- 
cohols, foods . . . and petroleum products 
like sweet and sour crudes, raw or refined 
gases, kerosene, gasoline, naphthas. 


And aluminum pipe possesses other ad- 
vantages. Light weight and easy weldability 
make for low-cost installation . . . it’s non- 
sparking—assures safety . . . smooth inner 
surface reduces friction. 


Standard Aluminum Fittings are available 
from leading manufacturers. For more in- 
formation on how you can save with Alu- 
minum Process Pipe, consult the nearest 


Reynolds Office listed under “‘Aluminum”’ in 
classified telephone directories, or write to 
Reynolds Metals Company, P.O. Box 1800- 
CM, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


Write for new brochure “Reynolds Aluminum Process Pipe”’ 
REYNOLDS NEW DUPLEX TUBE 


for steam traced piping. It does 
away with cost of external steam 
jackets or steam tracer tubes—the 
steam line is part of the aluminum 
pipe. Saves labor costs, material 
costs, insulation costs. 


The Finest Products 
Made with Aluminum 


are made with 


REYNOLDS G23 ALUMINUM , 


Watch for Reynolds new program, “Circus Boy", Sundays on NBC-TV 
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THE NATURAL 


TO HEALTHIER 





5 aes Fluoridation with AA QUALITY Sodium # 
or Sodium Silicofluoride provides every-day protegtia 


against dental decay. Results in test regions show up to} 
dental decay, at a cost of only a few cents per person per | 


ee 


e,* 


reported by the U.S. Public Health Service. Made undeg 
exacting chemical control, backed by over 85 years’ oni nee 
AA QUALITY products combine uniformity with quality— 
impart no taste, odor or color to water. Available in either bags 
or drums. Large-scale production in key areas means service 
you can depend on. Assured quality, prompt service— 

good reasons for using these and other AA QUALITY 


Chemicals. Write for further information and samples. 


REC. US PAT OFF. 
"From OWL UMN eS 6 your plant” 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Chemical Division: 50 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y. © 31 plants and offices serving U.S. Canada, Cuba 





AA QUALITY PHOSPHORUS PRODUCTS 
PHOSPHORUS AND PHOSPHORUS 
COMPOUNDS 


OTHER AA QUALITY PRODUCTS 


FLUORIDES AND SILICOFLUORIDES 
Sodium Fluoride » Ammonium Silicofluoride 





PHOSPHORIC ACID 


85% N. F. Grade » 75% Pure Food Grade 
50% Pure Food Grade 


GELATIN 
KEYSTONE® Gelatin: Edible, Photographic, 


Elemental obese (Yellow-White) 
Phosphorus Red (Amorphous 

Phosphorus Pentasulphide + Sesquisuiphide 
Ferro Phosphorus (iron Phosphide) 


PHOSPHATES 


Disodium Phosphate « Trisodium Phosphate 
Dicaicium Phosphate » PHOS-FEED® BRAND 


Agricultural and Other Grades 


PHOSPHATE ROCK & FERTILIZERS 
All grades Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock 
Superphosphates 

Complete Fertilizers 


Magnesium Silicofluoride 

Potassium Silicofluoride 

Sodium Silicofluoride + Zinc Silicofluoride 
Silicofluoride Mixture 

Ammonium Fiuoborate 

Aluminum Fluoride 

Magnesium Fluoride 


Pharmaceutical, Technical 


OTHER PRODUCTS 

Animai Bone Charcoal 

Bone Black Pigment (COSMIC® Blacks) 
Keystone Ammonium Carbonate 
Sulphuric Acid + Insecticides-Fungicides 
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Zone refining, used to prepare high-purity germanium, is now bidding 
for work to make high-purity uranium too. Sylvania Electric (Bayside, N.Y.) 
has tried it as a means of removing impurities of boron, iron, nickel and other 
metals. In nine zone passes, it achieved a concentration of 15 ppm. of iron 
at one end of the bar, 200 ppm. at the other end. Additional passes would be 
expected to produce even better results. 





The idea in zone refining is to place a material in a trough, heat it in 
zones along its entire length. Impurities are “swept” to the end of the trough. 


Eli Lilly scientists have made a giant step in protein chemistry, have 
elucidated the structure of glucagon, a protein found in the pancreas. They 
say it’s a single chain of amino acids—with 15 different acids appearing in the 
chain. 





For the moment, the achievement is strictly a contribution to funda- 
mental research. It’s expected to play a big role in the better understanding of 
diabetes, could eventually help to provide a means of curing, controlling or 
preventing it. 

= 


Another important contribution to biochemistry: a four-man team of 
researchers from Argonne National Laboratory and the Observatory of Columbia 
University (Palisades, N. Y.) have produced a radioactive form of reserpine. 
It will be used at Columbia to trace the biochemical actions of reserpine, should 
help to explain tranquilizer action. 





This is how they did it: Rauwolfia, source of the drug, was grown in 
a hermetically sealed greenhouse that enclosed an atmosphere containing radio- 
active carbon dioxide. Plants were permitted to grow for six weeks before their 
reserpine was extracted. 

e 

More immediate commercial prospects may be forthcoming from 
radioactivity investigations in Japan. Japanese researchers have applied irradi- 
ation techniques to bolster the heat-resistance of polyvinyl alcohol and polyvinyl 
chloride. 





This could be important. For instance, Japan’s vinylon fiber made 
from alcohol has long been touted in the U. S. as a potentially cheap fiber 
with a host of attractive properties. But it dissolves in hot water, doesn’t stand 
up very well under ironing. By irradiating it, the Japanese have lifted the wet- 
heat resistance from about 240 F to 300 F. 


They got comparable results working with PVC, raised the flow 
temperature of unplasticized PVC from its normal 375 F to 530 F. 


Both gamma rays from a cobalt-60 source and deuteron bombardment 
from a cyclotron were tried in the experiments. Vinylon got a brief exposure to 
400 million roentgens; unpiasticized PVC was subjected to 200 million roentgens. 


Mark down next spring as a significant time in patent affairs. A Royal 
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Commission under Chief Justice J. L. Ilsley of Nova Scotia is investigating 
the entire field of patents in Canada. People close to the Canadian government 
expect the report to be made next spring. 


Because of the chemically powered bombers (CW Technology News- 
letter April 7), liquid rocket propellents have taken much of the play from 
solids. But don’t overlook the possibilities of a hybrid fuel—part liquid, part 
solid. General Electric has done considerable work on such a system using 90% 
hydrogen peroxide as the oxidizer and polyethylene as the solid fuel. 





In the system’s favor, it found a good theoretical specific impulse; high 
average density; simplicity of a monopropellent with safety and performance 
features unattainable with liquid monopropellents; explosions on start-up can 
be .overcome by careful design; possibility of intermittent operation and 
throttling by means of a single valve on the peroxide line; noncritical design and 
construction of the fuel charge with regard to cracks or voids. 


And by catalytically decomposing the 90% peroxide, spontaneous 
ignition of the fuel took place—usually with a delay less than 0.5 seconds. In 
that way, fuel combustion could be considered as augmenting the performance 
of hydrogen peroxide as a monopropellent. 


Drawbacks to the system: high freezing point and instability of the 
hydrogen peroxide. Also, it is difficult to vary. the burning rate by more than 
a factor of two. 


But where these drawbacks can be tolerated, GE people feel, the 
hybrid system should prove valuable. 


The Perox process for removing sulfur from coke oven gas is working 
out in two plants, reports from Germany indicate. A modification of the Thylox 
process, the new technique employs a mildly ammoniacal solution to wash the 
gas. The solution then is treated with hydroquinone to yield the sulfur in its 
elemental form. 





One plant (at Mainz) used the method to clean up 300,000 cu. meter 
of coke oven gas one day. The other unit is at the Mulheim-Meiderich Iron 
Works. Costs are reported to be less than those of the Thylox process and only 
60% of the potash method. 


Dow Chemical is now in pilot production of three new polyglycols: 
polyepichlorohydrin, polystyrene glycol and polybutylene glycol. Dow feels that 
all three can find gainful employment in the production of polyurethanes and 
surface-active agents. In addition, it sees polyepichlorohydrin as an intermediate 
for resins and coatings; polybutylene as an intermediate for emulsfiers and 
demulsifiers. 
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: ES - «- Compelling Reasons 
> are attracting Chemical Plants 
to the Land of Plenty... 





a 
Next door to se. | 

world’s finest all- 
1. purpose Bituminous 
industry. That's why more and more Coal 


The rich territory served by the Nor- 
folk and Western has seven outstanding 
competitive advantages for the chemical 





chemical plants are being located here. 





















In addition to the seven advantages 


Ready access to vast 
listed here, the Land of Plenty has many 2. 


sources of limestone 


h ad 
other favorable characteristics — access to of the highest purity 


world markets through the strategic Port 
of Norfolk on famed Hampton Roads, 





moderate year-round climate, friendly folks 


Nearness to estab- 
who make newcomers feel welcome, and 3 
* 


lished markets, plus 
booming new ones 


excellent recreational facilities. 


If you would like to receive more de- 





tailed information on the Land of Plenty, 
please call on our plant location specialists. 
They will furnish you with facts — not Ample electric power 


sales talk—in confidence and without 4. and industrial water 
obligation. 

















Write, Wire or Call: 


L. E. Ward, Jr., Manager Plenty of productive, 
Industrial and Agricultural Dept. 5 
Drawer CW-727 (Phone 4-1451, Ext. 474) e 
Norfolk and Western Railway 

Roanoke, Virginia 


home-rooted workers 












en Excellent industrial 
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THE 
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THE SIX GREAT STATES 
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TIRE SHIPMENTS are smaller this year, but they may cause only a... 


Short Skid for Tire Chemicals 


Hobbled by the automotive sales 
doldrums, passenger tire production 
by midyear °56 dropped nearly 5.5 
million units below that of the same 
six-month period of ’55*; and although 
truck and bus tire output actually in- 
creased by some 624,000 units, the 
setback in passenger tires hits the 
chemical industry where it hurts. 

A host of chemicals go into the 
compounding of all kinds of tire 
rubber prior to molding. But passenger 
tires are made primarily of synthetic 
rubber (truck and bus tires are made 
of natural rubber)—so those chemicals 
used in the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber are also affected. 

Although the situation is gloomy 
right now, the stimulus of new car 
production this fall may boost pas- 
senger tire output somewhat, ease the 
situation by year’s end. Too, the 

*Total passenger tire production in the first 
six months of this year was just over 44.8 
million units, compared with 50.3 million in ’55; 
truck and bus tire output was up, from almost 


7.4 million last year (first half) to over 8 million 
in '56. The net decline: over 4.85 million tires. 
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switchover to smaller, 14-in. tires 
should up chemical consumption; tire 
makers report the smaller tires will 
actually use more rubber than do 
present models. 

A good deal brighter is the long- 
range prospect for chemicals in the 
manufacture of tires. Here are the 
products involved, where they stand 
and how much their use is likely to 
grow in the next 24 years: 

In 1955, the following quantities of 
chemicals were consumed in com- 
pounding tire rubber (millions of Ibs.): 


Carbon black 

Zinc oxide 

Fillers and pigments 
Sulfur 

Fatty acids 
Accelerators 
Antioxidants 
Processing oil 
Special chemicals 
Total 


826 
104 


Carbon black—put in the rubber 
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mix to improve abrasion-resistance— 
obviously leads all other chemicals by 
a wide margin. (Incidentally, tire 
making is carbon black’s largest out- 
let.) 

Fillers and pigments used in tires 
include whiting, barites, silica, ti- 
tanium dioxide (for white walls), and 
various clays. 

Zinc oxide not only promotes the 
reaction between sulfur and rubber 
(vulcanization), but also improves 
abrasion-resistance. 

Fatty acids, too, promote vulcani- 
zation and aid the dispersion of carbon 
black throughout the compound. Proc- 
essing oils make the rubber compound 
softer, more workable. 

Accelerators — mercaptobenzothi- 
azole and its derivatives—speed vul- 
canization and improve the aging 
characteristics of rubber. A number 
of secondary aromatic amines act as 
antioxidants and contribute to the life 
of the tire. 

Miscellaneous special chemicals per- 
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125,000 GENERATORS 


NO gt AT 


LION OIL COMPANY'S 


¥ the new $30 million Lion BARTON CHEMICAL PLANT 
Oil Company's Barton Chem- 

ical Plant at Luling, La. pro- PRINCIPAL DATA, EACH UNIT 

duces 300 tons daily of 125,000 pounds per hour capacity. 

essential nitrogen fertilizer 
materials to boost crop yields 
and reduce unit production 
costs on the nation's farms. Superheater delivers steam at 750°F. total temperature. 


Fusion welded steam and water drums designed for 
725 Ibs. S.W.P. 


Water cooled furnace. 

Burners for Gas and Oil fuel. 

Vogt offers a complete line of custom built type and 
package unit type steam generators. Available in bent tube 
types and straight tube, forged steel sectional header types 


for solid, liquid, or gaseous fuel burned singly or in 
combination. Write for bulletins... Address Dept. 24-BCW. 


Henry Vogt Machine Co., Louisville, Ky. 


SALES OFFICES: 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis, Dallas, Charleston, W. Va., Cincinnati 
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Lirconium 
Acetate 
Solution 


Lirconium Basic 
Carbonate 


Lirconium 
Oxychloride 


Sodium Zirconyl 
Sulphate 


lirconyl Nitrate 
Sodium Chiorite 





BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS, INC. 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE «+ NEW YORK 17 
55 New Montgomery St. * San Francisco 5, Calif. 
Innis Speiden Company Division 
New York © Philadelphia * Boston * Cleveland * Chicago 
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GRANULAR 
activated charcoal 


ADSORBITE® activated 
charcoal now available in 
fine, granular form (having 
distinct advantages over 
powdered charcoal for many 
uses.) 


WRITE FOR samples and 


prices. Your detailed speci- 


fications of needs will help 


us help you. 


BARNEBEY-CHENEY 


CASSADY AT EIGHTH 








COLUMBUS 19, OHIO 


In Canada: BARNEBEY-CHENEY LTD., St. Johns, Quebec 





MARKETS 


form a variety of jobs—e.g., retarding 
tire cracking by counteracting the 
effect of atmospheric ozone, and slow- 
ing down the activating effect of 
some accelerators, thereby preventing 
“scorching” or premature vulcaniza- 
tion. 

GR-S’s Chemical Appetite: In addi- 
tion to chemicals used in the final com- 
pounding of the rubber mixture, prior 
to molding, many others are, of course, 
used to make synthetic rubber itself. 

The manufacture of approximately 
1.11 billion Ibs. of GR-S rubber for 
tire use last year consumed the fol- 
lowing chemicals (millions of Ibs.): 


Butadiene 
Styrene 230 
Salt 197 
Emulsifiers 90 
Activators 12 
Stabilizers a2 
Sulfuric acid 11 
Chain modifiers 7 
Short stops 4 
Alum 4 
Catalysts 2.5 
Soda ash 1.4 
Chlorine 0.5 
Sodium metaphosphate 0.2 
Total 1,326 
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Butadiene, styrene, emulsifiers, cata- 
lysts, activators and chain modifiers 
are blended and polymerized to form 
GR-S rubber; when polymerization is 
complete, chemicals such as hydro- 
quinone or sodium dithiocarbamate 
are used to “short stop” the reaction, 
and others (secondary aromatic amines, 
substituted phosphites, styrenated phe- 
nols) are added to stabilize the product. 

Sulfuric acid and salt coagulate the 
mixture; alum, soda ash, chlorine, and 
sodium metaphosphate do a number 
of jobs—e.g., aiding the blending of 
water. 

Cords and Fabrics: Surprising to 
many is the fact that the manufacture 
of tires takes almost as much textile 
fiber as it does rubber. Previously, 
ducks, twills and other fabrics based 
on cotton were used, but these have 
been virtually replaced by rayon and 
nylon. 

The tire market obviously has an in- 
direct impact on the industries that 
provide the chemical raw materials 
used to make these fibers. The raw 
materials include about 1.6 lbs. of 
caustic soda, 0.38 lbs. of carbon bi- 
sulfide, and 1.9 lbs. of sulfuric acid to 


make 1 Ib. of rayon; 1 lb. of nylon 
requires 0.64 Ibs. of either adipic or 
sebacic acid and 0.55 lbs. of hexa- 
methylenediamine. 

Sizable quantities of these chemicals 
were consumed last year to produce 
the 430 million lbs. of rayon and 50 
million Ibs. of nylon used in tires. The 
breakdown (millions of lbs.): sulfuric 
acid, 817; caustic soda, 688; carbon 
bisulfide, 163; adipic or sebacic acid, 
32; hexamethylenediamine, 28; total, 
1,728 million lbs. 

What’s Ahead? The future of chem- 
icals in the tire industry looks good— 
but just how good depends on a num- 
ber of factors. One attempt to evaluate 
the complex problem—by George R. 
Vila, of U.S. Rubber’s Naugatuck 
Chemical Division—indicates the tire 
industry’s probable chemical needs by 
1980. 

Vila estimates that U.S. popula- 
tion in 1980 will be about 245 million, 
and notes that this, together with a 
trend toward increasing car owner- 
ship (an estimated 2.9 persons/car in 
1980, compared with 3.3/car in °55), 
indicates a probable auto registration 
of 85 million cars a quarter-century 
from today. 

Truck and bus ‘registration during 
recent years has been growing about 
40% faster than that of passenger 
cars, should number 22 million or 
approximately double the present 
total by 1980. (The President’s Mate- 
rial Policy Commission Report of 
1952 estimated some 20 million trucks 
and buses in 1975.) 

On the average, tires for trucks 
and buses weigh about four times as 
much as passenger tires, and this fac- 
tor must be taken into consideration 
when forecasting the future chemical 
market. 

Suburban living, improved high- 
ways, and the advent of superhigh- 
ways are boosting auto travel; by 1980, 
the motorist will drive an average of 
10,770 miles/year, compared with 
9,250 miles in ’55. 

The tread-life of tires produced last 
year averaged 35,000 miles. By 1980, 
tires will have a 40% greater life, will 
last for an average of 50,000 miles. 

Synthetic rubber has already nudged 
much of the natural rubber out of 
passenger car tires, and when better 
synthetics are developed, more syn- 
thetic will also go into truck and bus 
tires. 
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sib PLASTIC 
PRICE REDUCTION 


INDUSTRY’S MOST “VALUABLE” PLASTIC 
NOW COSTS LESS THAN EVER 


Starting At $6.00 Ib. For Low Density Grades In Volume 


If, because of the cost factor, you have to 
forego the advantages of fluorocarbon plas- 
tics and substitute other materials—then 
the new lower price for KEL-F Plastic 
should be welcome news! 


This hard, dense thermoplastic offers a 
combination of properties unobtainable in 
any other material. It is readily moldable. 
It has extreme resistance to chemical at- 
tack, heat and cold. It possesses excellent 
dielectric properties. 


All these characteristics, plus high com- 
pressive strength, zero-moisture absorp- 
tion, non-wettability and abrasion resist- 
ance, place KEL-F Resins high on the list 
of wanted plastics . . . in the chemical, 
electrical, equipment and aviation fields. 


If you haven’t already, now, more than 


ever, is the time to investigate KEL-F 
Plastic. Perhaps it can help you create bet- 
ter products, meet higher performance 
specifications, or prolong equipment life. 


TECHNICAL SERVICE 


As always, Kellogg—with its staff of re- 
search chemists and experienced technical 
service team—stands ready to assist you. 
The facilities of our Customer Service Lab- 
oratories are available for the investigation 
of problems related to the applications and 
use of KEL-F fluorocarbon materials in 
your products. 


For further information and a list of the 
new prices for KEL-F molding powders, 
write: The M. W. Kellogg Company, 
Chemical Manufacturing Division, P. O. 
Box 469, Jersey City 3, N. J. 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 


® KEL-F is the registered trademark of The M. W. Kellogg Company for its fluorocarbon products. 
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MARKETS 


In °55, synthetic rubber garnered 


-.With a 
59% of the tire industry’s total new 


|B) ‘ | O= A L i T = 2 rubber requirements; by 1980, its share 


will likely increase to about 85%. 

- = All chemicals now used in tire 
Fi ite ral d making will not enjoy equal growth, 
of course: some may become obsolete, 
and new ones will appear. But on the 
basis of the foregoing data, Vila fore- 
casts a general tire chemicals market 
of about 6.9 billion Ibs. in 1980, an 
increase of 65% over the 4.224 bil- 
lion lbs. consumed in ’55. 

This is a conservative estimate, and 
actual growth may turn out to be 
closer to 85%. But in either case, the 
demand for more and better tires will, 
in the years ahead, create a steadily 
expanding market for a host of 
chemical raw materials. 


Canadian Nickel Ban 


ne: aN Gray—and black—market problems 


SIZE OF SOLID PARTICLES REMOVED BY DICALITE FILTERAIDS in nickel continue to be a hot topic 
among metal marketers—but the 
PARTICLE SIZE IN MICRONS 


' ; locale has apparently moved north 
Filteraid 11 10 09 08 O07 06 05 04 03 02 OD. die he UE Ces ab Gor 
SUPERAID jf ae merce Dept. officials scouted the situ- 
: ation in this country a few months 
ago (CW, May 19, p. 154). 

Canada has just amended its export 
control list (items for export consid- 
ered by the government to have stra- 





SPEEDFLOW 

SPEEDPLUS 

SPEEDEX 
4200 


amendment is the banning of any nick- 














| 
| 
| 
| 
| tegic value), and the most important 
* 


Z : el, including ores, castings, salts, ox- 
*0.2 MICRON—Theoretical limit of resolution of optical ides. Reason for the halting of nickel 
microscope. Few microscopes achieve it. shipping, according to published re- 
80.0 MICRONS— Smallest particle size visible to the unaided ports in Ottawa, is the gray market 
eye at 10” distance. prices ranging from $2-3/lb., com- 
pared with the regular market price 
These figures, established in recent Dicalite laboratory tests, are, we of about 60¢/Ib. Result: the strategic 
believe, the first accurate figures ever published on the actual sizes of metal hes mein Sonne sth Beg - 
solids removed by different grades of diatomaceous filteraids. And the Canad “ Nickel supply i. sat ™ ne 
dependable uniformity of Dicalite filteraids, in all grades, assures you plentifel: in Ceonde, ri ae ge 
the same reliable performance, filter run after filter run, on all types of nee $0 eateaty me mange ine 
particulates, even gelatinous or slimy. The significance of these figures in ay ae Kame Samant. 
pointing the way to the development of maximum filteraid performance Rn te Sova: prey 
a ann pe pg They are one more evidence of Dicalite’s ae ood pcinseel ap ange ia once, 
eadership in the field of filteraids. ere 
For more complete information on the application of Dicalite Filter- ee Oe Sr ey) ee ee. 


aids to your processing problem, write have been exported across the border.” 
: Other chemical additions to the list, 


the first in a year, include: lithium 
metal compounds, ores, and concen- 
€ @ ® trates; copper and copper-base alloy 

We leatile “residues”; silicon; fluorinated hydro- 
Progress GREAT LAKES carbons (difluoroethane, monochloro- 
thru DIATOMACEOUS MATERIALS difluoroethane) ; radioactive materials, 


Service nonfissionable radioactive materials 
DICALITE DIVISION * GREAT LAKES CARBON CORPORATION (including but not limited to, radium 


612 SOUTH FLOWER STREET, LOS ANGELES 17, : ; A S 
; eaten radioactive carbon, radioactive cobalt). 
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UALITY control measures that end 
at your plant door aren’t enough. 
Your product can become seriously 
contaminated if shipped in con- 
tainers that aren’t specially treated 
to maintain your product’s purity. 
Contaminated products are great 
“customer -losers.” Yet, contamina- 
tion-en-route can be avoided by ship- 
ping in USS Steel Drums. That’s be- 
cause every USS Steel Drum goes 
through several special steps to make 
all surfaces spotlessly clean and free 
of scale. Once inner and outer sur- 
faces are prepared, they are thor- 
oughly coated with a special phos- 


UNTYTEO FIR Ec 


phate solution that assures long-term 
freedom from rust. This combina- 
tion of immaculate steel surfaces 
and special phosphate-coating pro- 
tection means that your product will 
arrive at your customer’s door as 
pure as the moment it left your plant 


> 
’ 


. ’ 
| . 
ee PS 
as AJ 


J 


hl 


—when you ship in USS Steel Drums. 

Product-protecting USS Steel 
Drums are available in sizes from 
21% to 110 gallons, either plain or 
decorated. To meet special needs, we 
have a wide variety of custom fittings 
and openings. 


UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 


DIVISION 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
DEPT. 396 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Los Angeles and Alameda, Calif. 


Chicago, Ill. ° 


New Orleans, La. * Sharon, Pa. * 


Port Arthur, Texas 
Camden, N. J. 


STEEL DRUMS 


‘It’s Better to Ship in Steel” 
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West End doubles capacity 
of sodium sulfate plant 


Acceptance of West End Sodium Sulfate has spread so rapidly that we are enlarging 
our plant to produce over 100,000 tons a year. Even at this rate we are tapping less than 
50% of our natural raw material supply. This output and reserve provides industry with a 
dependable source of highest quality sodium sulfate to serve its growing needs. Samples, 


prices and freight schedules will be submitted gladly on request. Please include specifications. 


(Ey west End Chemical Company 


SODA ASH + BORAX « SODIUM SULFATE + SALT CAKE + HYDRATED LIME 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 1956 WEBSTER, OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA+ PLANT, WESTEND, CALIFORNIA 
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Newsletter 


CHEMICAL WEEK 
September 1, 1956 


The Office of Defense Mobilization’s closing of the glycerine expansion 
goal last week, checking off the last of more than 60 targets for mobilization- 
needed capacity, presumably means that Shell and Dow, currently the only 
producers, will soon have company in the synthetic glycerine-making field. 


It probably won’t be officially confirmed for at least a couple of weeks, 
but trade talk has it that more than one new producer may get ODM nods for 
certificates of necessity. These would bring synthetic glycerine capacity in this 
country to approximately 185 million ibs./year. This, coupled with about 140- 
million-lbs./year output from existing natural glycerine facilities, will bring 
otal USS. glycerine capacity to the 325 million lbs./year deemed necessary. 


Further speculation: Olin Mathieson and Carbide may be recipients 
of the fast tax write-offs. 





No longer speculation, though, are lower prices on refined glycerine. 
Shell Chemical this week jumps the gun on the anticipated fourth-quarter price 
break (CW Market Newsletter, Aug. 25). It will reduce synthetic tags by 2¢/Ib. 





What natural glycerine producers or Dow, the other synthetic maker, 
will do is still a question, but chances are the new listings will become industry 


standard. They are: 28¢/Ib. in tanks, delivered; 2912 ¢/lb., drums, c.1.; 30¢/Ib., 
drums. l.c.1. 


You can look for a rash of fourth-quarter price changes—mostly 
up—if current trade talk turns out to be an accurate barometer of coming 
chemical market trends. First signs will come with price boosts on bulk 
chemicals sold on contract basis because of the necessary 30-day advance 
notice required for such sales. 





This week, for example, Allied’s Solvay Process Division posts 50¢/ 
cwt. higher tabs (carload lots) on several inorganics. The new prices: ammonium 
bicarbonate, $7/cwt.; ammonium chloride, $5.75 (bags) and $6.25 (bbls.); 
sodium nitrite, $8.50. 


L.c.l. price of ammonium chloride went up 50¢/cwt. to $7.75 (bags) 
and $8.25 (bbls.); ammonium bicarbonate and sodium nitrite tags were increased 
by $1/cwt., are now $9/cwt. and $10.50/cwt. respectively. 


Prices on anhydrous ammonia and nitrogen solutions used in com- 
plete fertilizers are down. Reason: producers are trying to step up off-season 
deliveries, still striving for a more even distribution over the fertilizer year. 





The cutbacks, just about industry-wide, affect shipments during July- 
September and October-December periods. Nitrogen solutions are currently 
being quoted at $1.10/unit of nitrogen (down from $1.20), while the anhydrous 
ammonia has been cut to $72/ton (from a previous $80). 


Starting next month and running through the end of the year, solution 
tags will be pegged at $1.14/unit of nitrogen; anhydrous at $75/ton. From Jan. 
through June ’57, prices will revert to the $1.20 and $90 levels. 





Newsletter 


(Continued) 


It hasn’t happened yet, but pressure is building up that may force a 
downward revision of official schedules on some important plasticizers. The 
drop may come with fourth-quarter postings, but already even major producers 
are making some di-octyl phthalate sales at about 242 ¢/lb. below the list price 
(28¢/lb. in tanks), bucking, head on, rough competition for the somewhat 
seasonable slow demand. 


And if you use di-iso-decyl phthalate, you can, in most instances, 
ignore the officially listed 302 ¢/lb. price, pick up what you need at 29¢ from 
a number of producers. 





Reason for the plasticizer market softening stems from top-heavy 
supplies—especially noticeable during slack periods—resulting trom the flocking 
of new makers into the field during the past few years. 


Still generally dull, as it has been over the last two or three years, is 
the pyridine market. But there is a slight improvement, chiefly because the recent 
steel strike erased some of the spread between supply and demand. One heavy 
depressant on any real briskness of trade, however, is the quantity of imported 
pyridine reportedly selling at a low 45¢/Ib. 


Posted domestic price on 2° pyridine is 75¢ (1.c.1.), but at least one 
producer, Reilly Tar & Chemical, may be taking a step toward a more realistic 
quotation. Though the company hasn’t formally announced it, reports are 


making the rounds that Reilly Tar has signed contracts offering the material 
at 70¢/Ib. in an effort to “stabilize prices.” 


Despite some price drops popping up, belief that chemical consumers 
in general will soon be paying more is underscored in Climax Molybdenum’s 
reasoning behind the hikes (averaging about 7%) in its molybdenite concen- 
trates and molybdenum products. (M’s plaints, voiced by President Arthur 
Bunker, and due to be heard often, blame general wage increases, higher cost 
of materials and supplies following the recent steel settlements. 





SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending August 27, 1956 


UP 





Change New Price 
Glacial acetic acid, syn., C.P., dms. divd., 100 Ibs. . . $7.00 $22.00 
Alumina calcined, bgs., c.l, works 0.0455 
Aluminum hydrate, heavy, bgs., c.l., frt. equald. .- 0.032 


DOWN 


Glycerine, synth., tks., dlvd. . Pe. * $0.28 
Ammonia, anhyd., fertilizer, tanks, works, frt. equald., 

per ton ae 72.00 
Nitrogen solutions, tanks, frt. equald., unit-ton _. 1.10 





All prices per pound unless quantity is stated. 
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At GENERAL ELECTRICc’s Appliance Park, 


chemicals handling includes 


DURCO equipment like this 


Durco Type J “Y” 
Valves 


Series R Self-priming 
Durcopumps 


Series 
R Durcopumps 


Durco Type F 
Valves 


Durco No. 4A Heat 
Exchangers 


Durco Tank Outlets 


There are Durco products in corrosive service in 
many plants throughout the world. In none is 
there a greater variety of Durco equipment than 
in the General Electric Appliance Park Plant, 
Louisville. From GE’s giant continuous spray 
pickling machines, through pickle waste handling, 
through anodizing and plating processes, and 


Durco Tantalum Tube 
Heat Exchangers 


me 


Durco Steam Jets 


Duriron 

Bell and Spigot Pipe 
and Fittings and 
Duriron Flanged Pipe 
and Fittings 


the waste treatment plant—Durco products are 
on the job. Many were original equipment, more 
are being specified as replacement on tough serv- 
ice jobs. 

Details on Durco products may be obtained 
by writing The Duriron Company, Inc., 
Dayton 1, Ohio. 


THE DURIRON COMPANY, INC., DAYTON 1, OHIO 
Branch Offices: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Dayton, Detroit, Houston, Knoxville, 


Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 





“Coordineered” 


LIQUID 
HANDLING 


= ERO 








POWER PACKAGE 
«efor Liquid Handling 








Pumping Unit 


PUMP... MOTOR 
..-W-BELT DRIVE... CONTROL 


.-- all from a single source 


When you specify Allis-Chalmers liquid handling equip- 
ment, your particular needs are analyzed by men with an 
intimate knowledge of chemical industry problems. You get 
a complete unit designed to do your job most efficiently — 
pump, motor and control, with pump and motor mounted 
on a single base plate for quick and easy installation. In- 
stallations requiring other than direct drives are equipped 
with the industry-approved Texrope V-belt drives. 

All these high quality components are “‘coordineered” to 
give you long, dependable low-cost operation. 

Allis-Chalmers, as a single source for complete liquid 
handling units, assumes undivided responsibility for their 
continued efficient performance. 





Allis-Chalmers 
Builds the Following 
“Coordineered” 
Equipment: 


PYRO- 
PROCESSING 


LIQUID 
HANDLING 


AIR & GAS & 


HANDLING 


Crushers 
Grinding Mills 
Vibrating Screens 


Compacting Mills 
Roller Mills 
Gyratory Screens 


Furnaces ® Kilns 
Coolers ® Dryers 


Turbine-Generators 
Condensers © Pumps 
Transformers 
Switchgear 
Substations © Motors 
V-Belt Drives 
Control 


A complete line of 
Centrifugal Pumps 


Centrifugal Blowers 
Axial Compressors 
Rotary and Barrel- 
type Compressors 


Other equipment manufactured by 
Allis-Chalmers: equipment for solvent 
extraction, electronic-heating, metal 
detection and inter-floor conveying. 


Bulletin 25C6177 covers all Allis- 
Chalmers equipment for the process 
industries. Bulletins on specific equip- 
ment lines are also available. Call your 
A-C office or write Allis-Chalmers, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


Texrope is an Allis-Chalmers trademork, 








RESEARCH 


GM’S XP-500: Free piston powered, it’s sparking new fuels research among petroleum producers, 


Is There a New Fuel in Your Future, Too? 





Powered by gas turbine and free 
piston engines, the jet-styled cars pic- 
tured here are years away from oc- 
cupancy in the average motorist’s 
garage. But they’re already hard reality 
to chemical process researchers who 
are busily trying to uncover the fuels, 
lubricants and additives they'll need. 

To a certain extent, the research 
now going on is paradoxical. For 
chemical and petroleum companies 
are still pumping millions of dollars 
into programs aimed at improving the 
fuels and lubricants needed in today’s 
cars. Should either the free piston or 
gas turbine catch on, much of this 
effort would be sheer waste. 

The processors have to hedge, of 
course, because of the billions of dol- 
lars in business that are involved. But 
they aren’t operating completely in the 
dark. For instance, the consensus of 
industry experts is that it will be at 
least 10 years before either of the 
new engines will be seen in any ap- 
preciable quantities. Before that hap- 
pens, though, they’ll probably start 
appearing in sports cars where their 


RENAULT ‘SHOOTING STAR’: Gas 
turbine-driven, it too has special fuel 
needs. 
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TYPICAL RESULTS 


MORE AMMONIA was required by a large 
producer, but without additional expansion 
of facilities. Girdler was contacted, began 
its research and development, formulated 
two special, highly active catalysts, G-19 
and G-3. The result was 75% additional 
ammonia output... at no sacrifice in 
quality, and requiring not a doliar of extra 
investment in plant equipment. 


“ACETYLENE-FREE” was the product speci- 
fication of an ethylene manufacturer. 
Girdler’s technicians formulated catalysts 
that would selectively hydrogenate acety- 
lene with the ethylene present. Result: 
Ethylene with less than 50 ppm of acety- 
lene—a 99% reduction. 


HIGH-PURITY HYDROGEN for edible oil 
processing had to be free of carbon mon- 
oxide, which has a deleterious effect on 
product quality. G-12, a highly active 
durable catalyst, was developed to remove 
the impurity. Carbon monoxide content 
was cut 95%, resulting in hydrogen with 
less than 5 ppm of carbon monoxide. 
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How you benefit from GIRDLER 
leadership in catalyst technology 


IGH QUALITY Girdler catalysts enjoy industry-wide 
H recognition as the answer to many tough catalyst 
problems. Girdler manufactures many types of catalysts for 
a wide range of processing applications. Our experienced 
catalyst technicians are well-qualified to work with you to 
prepare catalysts to meet your specifications. Or, if preferred, 
we will take your formulae and tailor-make catalysts to 
your exact requirements, 

Why not take advantage of Girdler’s experience in solv- 
ing catalyst problems? Call the nearest Girdler Office today. 
Write for bulletin, “Physical and Thermodynamic Properties 
of Elements and Compounds”. 


CATALYST DEPARTMENT 


ste GIRDLER Company 


A DIVISION OF NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 





RESEARCH 





turbine, which powers the. vehicle. 


Advantages: 


Disadvantages: 


required for turbines. 


. High fuel consumption. 





How it works: Compressor forces air into a 
combustion chamber where it’s mixed with fuel and 
burned. Hot exhaust gases drive a turbine, which runs 
the compressor, are then channeled on to drive main 


1. High power-to-weight ratio. 
2. Doesn’t require high-octane fuels. 
* 3. Low lubrication requirements. 


. Expensive temperature-resistant alloys are 


. Poor acceleration at start-up. 


GAS TURBINE OR FREE PISTON? 


Gas Turbine Engine 


Free Piston Engine 


Advantages: 


Disadvantages: 


How it works: Operates as a two-stroke self- 
supercharging cylinder with, opposed pistons. Exhaust 
gases exit (at moderate temperature and pressure) into 
a gas turbine, which powers the vehicle. 


* 1. High thermal efficiency. 
* 2. Low vibration. 
* 3. Doesn’t require high-temperature alloys. 


* 1. Starting the pistons is a problem. 

® 2. Lubricating the hot running pistons is 
difficult. 

© 3. Noise level is high. 








novelty and sales appeal might lure 
customers into showrooms. Thus, 
chemical researchers should have 
some lead time to switch emphasis. 

Moreover, they are able to take 
their cue from the research now being 
done by automotive and petroleum 
companies more directly involved. 

Automobile makers are still proba- 
bly using commercially available fuels 
for their experimental engines. The 
type of research that’s going on is a 
carefully guarded secret, but it is 
doubtful that they are doing any fuel 
research on their own hook. They'll 
probably rely on the petroleum com- 
panies for that. And here’s a quick 
rundown of what some of the major 
oil companies are doing: 

e The Texas Co. recently revealed 
that last March it started fuels studies 
in a free piston engine. (This was 
the first public disclosure by a petro- 
leum company of its work with free 
piston engines.) “From these studies,” 
says Wayne Kuhn, general manager 
of Texaco’s research and technical 
department, “we will delineate the fuel 
parameters of a free piston engine.” 

Texaco’s studies are being made on 
a one cylinder, 60-hp. SIGMA free 
piston engine imported from France. 
It's being run on a wide range of 
fuels—from gasoline through diesel 
types—that vary in volatility and sul- 
fur content. It will probably be a year 
before any conclusive data are in. 

e Standard Oil (New Jersey) says 
it’s “closely following the work in 


78 


progress in the automotive labora- 
tories,” feels that, because of its ex- 
perience with fuels for jet and turbo- 
jet airplanes, it’s familar with the 
basic requirements of fuel for turbo 
cars. Recently, the firm prepared an 
experimental turbo-car fuel, which is 
now being tested. 

e Standard Oil of California has 
much the same attitude as Esso. It’s 
not now placing particular emphasis 
on the development of special fuels for 
gas turbine passenger car engines. 
Rather, it’s continuing heavy research 
and development work on fuels for 
aviation turbines. The firm believes 
that if developments in metallurgy 
improve turbine efficiency or lower 
production costs, it will be able to 
apply much of its aviation turbine 
fuel know-how to the problem of 
passenger car turbine fuels. However, 
it does admit to some basic research 
and thinking on passenger car turbine 
fuels—just in case. 

e Standard Oil of Indiana says that, 
although it’s keeping track of develop- 
ments and will do work as called for, 
it feels that there’s no need now for 
a big research program. 

The bulk of other major oil firms 
share Standard of Indiana’s views on 
this score. 

Fuels for Turbines: At present, it 
appears that for the gas turbine engine, 
burning qualities and carbon-forming 
tendencies of the fuel will be of major 
concern. It’s expected that wide-boil- 
ing-range, low-octane distillate fuels 


will give satisfactory performance, 
provided the distillation end-point is 
not so high as to promote carbon de- 
posits. 

Conventional jet fuels—JP-3, -4 or 
-5—could fill the role. These fuels in- 
clude fuel stocks now used in making 
low-octane distillate fractions, gasoline 
components, kerosenes, and fractions 
that boil in the diesel fuel range. 

Leaded fuels will probably have to 
be avoided to eliminate problems that 
occur with lead deposits on the tur- 
bine blade and heat exchanger surfaces. 
When the gas turbine is first intro- 
duced to the public, however, it will 
have to operate on commercially avail- 
able fuels containing TEL. 

Also, the sulfur content of the fuel 
will have to be kept low to minimize 
metal corrosion, which takes place at 
low exhaust temperatures. This lower 
sulfur content might reduce odor prob- 
lems now associated with automotive 
gas turbines. 

Fuels for Free Pistons: The future 
fuel for automotive free piston engines 
will probably be very similar to present 
diesel fuel. One oil firm explains that 
the free piston engine is merely an- 
other diesel engine, as far fuel is 
concerned, and is even more tolerant 
and less critical regarding cetane num- 
ber (ignition quality) than diesels. 

An added boost for diesel fuel for 
free piston power plants is given by 
another oilman who opines that with 
present widespread oil distribution 
facilities already set up, it would be 
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CAN YOU PICK THE RIGHT ANSWERS IN THIS 


0-Second Quiz on Intermediates? 


1 x tH, oe REDUCED 
2 a ee a 
(GHs), N-ci,-cH,-0-¢-C= 


CHEMICALS 


Pres Saag 


1. Above you see the formula for Du Pont 2-Diethylaminoethylmethacrylate. A real long 2. Is the problem of making your own re- 
fellow—a real useful one, too, Chemists are finding it very helpful as: duced chemicals slowing you down? A 


, ¢ , pat sure way to free yourself is to: 
| A. Catalyst in petroleum refining : d 


| B. Means of incorporating a basic site into a polymer 
C. A weed-killer ingredient 


[ | A. Leave them oxidized 


| B. Devote still more time to the 
problem 
C. Consult Du Pont 


coon” 





met Sl a st é 2 é et ot | 


3. Du Pont p-Aminodiphenylamine is used 4. Meet Du Pont p-Nitrobenzoic acid, 5. Suppose you have an unusual inter- 
for a number of important uses, You may have heard about its use in: mediate in mind. Your first move should 
Among them are: | A, Stabilizing polyvinyl chlorides be: 
|_| A, Building block for antioxidants | B. Preparing local and topical an- [|] A. Write Du Pont 
|_| B. Dispersion medium for colloids a esthetics | | 8B. Consult Du Pont 
{_] C, Promoter in polymerization of ] C. Emulsion stabilizing [| C, Call Du Pont by phone 

polyesters ; 


© If you have a problem with intermediates, be sure to contact Du Pont—manufacturer 
of the greatest variety of these chemicals offered by any company. Our resources are at 
your disposal in finding, or even in manufacturing, the intermediate for your own 
specific needs, 
Now, let’s check your score on the quiz. Here are the answers: 1-B; 2-C; 3-A; 4-B; 
and 5—just take your choice! 
Du Pont offers a complete line of intermediates containing nitro, amino and sulfo 
groups. And our specialists are always ready to give you a hand in selection and appli- REG. U.S. PAT.OFF 
cation—just drop us a note and we'll gladly try to help: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
Co. (Inc.), Organic Chemicals Dept., Chemicals Div., Wilmington 98, Delaware. ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


' [ORGANIC 
| CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
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Michigan Model 12B handles 300 tons per day... 


The bonus in the bucket 
pays for this machine fast! 


Take a close look at the photo- 
graph above—an action shot of a 
MICHIGAN Model 12B Tractor Shovel 
handling sand at a Chicago foundry. 
For this operation, the MICHIGAN 
was purchased to replace another 
loader of the same rated capacity. But 
the MICHIGAN moves substantially 
more tonnage than the other machine 
—approximately 300 tons of sand per 
day. The photo shows how the load 
is heaped-up well above the 15 cu. ft. 
capacity of the MICHIGAN bucket. 
This “bonus” tonnage in the bucket 
pays for the MICHIGAN fast. 


More power to dig. With a 20 per- 
cent margin of weight and power 
over most machines of its rated ca- 
pacity, the MICHIGAN digs its way 
into tough material where other 












machines just spin their wheels. 
Low-level bucket action enables the 
MICHIGAN operator to carry the load 
low, with good visibility and safe 
center of gravity. Clark’s exclusive 
power-shift transmission makes all 
shifts instantly—high, low or reverse 
—saves vital seconds on every cycle. 
This combination of features enables 
the MICHIGAN to dig bigger loads 
and move them faster. 


Write for demonstration. Don’t 
buy bulk handling equipment until 
you've seen the MICHIGAN 12B in 
your plant. No other machine can 
match the 12B’s combination of 
features or the amount of work it will 
produce. Clip the coupon to your let- 
terhead to arrange to see it, this ma- 
chine simply invites your comparison! 


Miwa Ac CCC Teer ae oe seen en eT a it 
|  —_—_~ Arrange demonstration of Model 12B: | 
CLARK CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY | 
H Construction Machinery Division | 
| 2459 Pipestone Road | 
iy EQUIPMENT Benton Harbor 28, Michigan | 
80 
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uneconomical to set up duplicate mar- 
keting arrangements for any other 
fuel. 

General Motors reports that it has 
burned a number of low-grade fuels. 
e.g., kerosene, mixtures of kerosene 
and Bunker C fuel oil, in its free piston- 
powered XP-500 car. GM says it has 
also operated the engine on gasoline 
up to 100 octane as well as on unre- 
fined crude oil. Moreover, it has even 
run the engine on such combustible 
materials as whale oil, peanut oil, 
cotton seed oil—although it admits 
that it hasn’t run the engine long 
enough to find out what effect such 
oils would have on the engine after 
long-term running. 

Switch in Additives: Gasoline for 
the present automotive gas piston en- 
gine requires hundreds of millions of 
dollars annually for additives. Athough 
some of the same additives will be 
needed, there will be differences. 

For the gas piston fuels, major 
additives will probably include: dis- 
persing agents (preferably ashless ones 
to prevent particles from flying around 
in the turbine, e.g., nitrogen-contain- 
ing polymeric materials); antioxidants 
(e.g., amino phenols, alkylated phenyl- 
enediamines); antirust agents (€.g., 
ammonium sulfonates); metal deactiva- 
tors (compounds that prevent metal 
impurities, especially copper, from 
becoming catalytic, and promoting 
oxidation of hydrocarbons to gums, 
e.g., 2-diaminopropane types); and a 
compound that will improve combus- 
tion (no satisfactory one has yet been 
found). 

Free piston fuels will probably re- 
quire similar additives, except that the 
dispersing agent might be an alkali 
earth sulfonate. 

A few of today’s large-volume fuel 
additives will be fatalities: antiknock 
agents (e.g., tetraethyl lead), preigni- 
tion preventers (e.g., tricresyl phosphate, 
boron compounds), anti-icing com- 
pounds (e.g., isopropyl alcohol) will 
not be required in either engine. Nor 
will antifreeze be needed in the gas 
turbine, which does not have a liquid 
cooling system; the free piston can be 
designed with either a liquid or an 
air-cooled system. 

New Lubes: Although the new auto 
engines won’t require nearly the 
amount of lubricants required by pre- 
sent engines (because of fewer moving 
parts), they will need some. And 
operating temperatures of the newer 
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or your PAINT by the barrel 


is better when you manufacture with Enjay Ketones & Solvents 


Enjay Ketones and Solvents meet the most rigid specifications of the surface 

coating industry. Active solvents of the highest quality, they help guarantee top 

performance from enamels, lacquers, paints, and removers for all three. 

Recognized as a leader in the ketone and solvent field, the Enjay Company offers 

a dependable supply of these essential materials... plus the unsurpassed services NJ AY 


of the Enjay laboratories. Write, wire or call for complete information. 


Enjay offers a diversified line of Petrochemicals for industry: KETONES AND 
SOLVENTS (Methyl! Ethyl Ketone, Acetone, Isopropyl Acetate, Secondary Buty! Acetate); : : 
and a varied line of LOWER ALCOHOLS, HIGHER OXO ALCOHOLS, AROMATICS, OLEFINS AND Pioneer in 


ee Petrochemicals 
ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 WEST Sist ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. - Other Offices: Akron, Boston, Chicago, Tulsa 
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engines, especially the gas turbine, will 
be much higher than existing engines 
—some may run as high as 500-650 
F. This means that present petroleum- 
base lubes won’t fill the bill; synthetic 
lubricants similar to those now used in 
jet airplanes will probably be required. 
Example: diesters of sebacic acid and 
iso-octyl or ethyl hexyl alcohol. 

But it’s expected these synthetic 
materials will need assistance from 
present chemical lube additives to 
provide the necessary properties of 
future lubricants: high viscosity index, 
good thermal and oxidation stability, 
iow volatility. Some of the proposed 
additives include: antioxidant-corro- 
sion inhibitors (e.g., sulfur and phos- 
phorus organic compounds); and ex- 


treme pressure agents (the revent 
IN 50 SECONDS WITH... . ’ 7? 


metal-to-metal contact, subsequent 


HA RELA X® welding, at high-pressure spots; ex- 
300 ample: tricresyl phosphate). 
Meanwhile, both lubricants and 
Tests show that this efficient polymeric will plasticize PVC resins fuels researchers are probing in the 
in 45 to 50 seconds. No secondary plasticizers are needed to pro- dark to this extent: just what the de- 
duce plastics which are permanent, non-migratory, and have ex- sign details of the radically new en- 
cellent low-temperature properties. Harflex® 300 is the first easy gines will eventually be is hard to tell. 


i lymeric plasticizer to become available for vinyl Until the new power plants are on the 
AaB ions ities P y road in sufficient numbers to make 
resins. 


sales of the new fuels significant, a 
YOUR INQUIRIES ARE INVITED: 


lot of lab findings may turn out to be 
At your request, a free booklet will be sent to you giving complete largely academic in importance. 
information about Harflex® 300. Samples of Harchem’s other 
plasticizers (Sebacates, Phthalates, Adipates) are also available. Vaccine Victory 
i ivi i or experimental or test 
— to us giving your requirements for expe Abicist 4000 ciliate Wale’ 0 tes 
WOEk. U.S. Naval Training Center (Great 
Lakes, Ill.) can attest to a rousing new 
= THE KEY TO triumph for the latest virus vaccine. 
A HARCH EM DIVISION Vaccinated earlier this year, they 
are showing a substantial reduction 
weil WALLACE & TIERNAN, INC. Wes niall ‘Hine a 
== BETTER PLASTICS 25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY me Sou reapiratory illness. Some 12, 
000 unvaccinated seamen served as 
controls. 
U.S. Public Health Service and the 
Navy have just revealed that single 
CHLORINATORS and CHEMICAL FEEDERS doses of the vaccine, which was de- 
for: © dime alien veloped at USPHS’s National Institute 


of Allergy and Infectious Diseases 
© water treatment and purification 


age (Bethesda, Md.), reduced by 50-70% 
© industrial waste and sewage treatment respiratory illnesses characterized by 


fever. These diseases are of grippe 
variety, do not include such nonfever- 
ish infections as the common cold. 
According to USPHS, laboratory 
tests show the vaccine induces the 
formation of protective antibodies in 
the blood for each of three types of 
virus, produces no undesirable local 
— , . : or general reactions. 
WALLACE &°TIERNAN INCORPORATED The vaccine, pioneered by USPHS's 


25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY Robert Huebner (CW, April 23, ’55, 





H-22 IN CANADA: W. C. HARDESTY CO OF CANADA. LTD . TORONTQ 





~ 
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CONVENIENT AND EFFECTIVE; 
Rexall Drug Company’s Fungi 
Rex Cellulose Gum Salve is a 
popular formulation for treat- 
ment of athlete’s foot. Cellulose 
Gum serves as a stabilizer to 
keep the active ingredients uni- 
formly distributed. 


In Medicinal Salves, Too 


THE KEY I$ 
ELLULOSE GUM 


There are many reasons why so many manufac- 


turers of medicinal preparations find versatile 
Cellulose Gum (purified carboxymethylcellulose) 
an important ingredient in improving the effectiveness of 
their formulation. 
In Rexall’s Fungi Rex Salve, for example, Cellulose 
Gum serves a dual purpose. First, it serves as a highly 
efficient stabilizer to keep the active ingredients uniformly 
distributed. After the product is applied, Cellulose Gum 
forms a protective film that keeps the medication in con- EASY TO APPLY, Fungi Rex can be conveniently 


; ro ; : ; re carried and applied when needed. It is non-staining 
tact with the infected areas for extended periods of time. 
and greaseless and can also be used for the treatment 


» 51 a _ a 7 ‘ ‘ ee 4 ae hae ay ey . . 
As a film-former, thickening agent, and suspending of Gimeiles shin infections of tha heads. 


agent, Cellulose Gum is an important and economical 
addition to many medicinal products. And the exception- 
ally high quality and purity of Cellulose Gum (99.5+%) is Virginia Cellulose Department 
assurance of uniform results. Write for testing samples, HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
indicating your proposed use, sO proper type can be sent. 992 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


356-1 
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Important dates in the Flistory of Industrial Progress 
88 


¥. 
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Parsons’ steam turbine, seen 
here in a longitudinal diagram, 
was the first step toward the huge 
turbines that supply motive power 
to generators in today’s 


power plants. In the history of fats and waxes 


GROCO 281 DISTILLED SOYA Hiibl proposed a method for determining the amount 
BEAN FATTY ACIDS of unsaturation of fatty acids by measuring their iodine 
i absorption. The WIJS method in general use today 
Titre Spesial Athys sae _97 for determining iodine value is a modification of Hiibl’s 
Color 5¥/” Lovibond Red fet : procedure. It is widely used to determine the 
Color 514" Lovibond Yellow. 20 max suitability of a fatty acid for a given application. 
Color Gardner 1933 4 max. For alkyd resin manufacturers, the exceptionally high 
Color Gardner 1933 —after iodine value for GROCO 281 SOYA BEAN FATTY 
S.&W. Heat Test _.. 7 miax. ACIDS means a high degree of unsaturation, hence greater 
Unsaponifiable 1.5% max. production economy. In addition, GROCO 281 meets 
Saponification Value ............ 198 — 202 the most critical specifications for minimum color and 
Acid Value ee a ae chemical change under heat. ‘ 
lodine Value (WIJS) 135 — 145 Send for samples and catalog “Fatty Acids 
in Modern Industry”’. 
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A. GROSS & COMPANY 


295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Factory: Newark, N. J. Distributors in Principal Cities 


Manufacturers Since 1837 








Research 


Laboratory a 
Site ethylene Chior 


Tricresyl Phosphate 
Available: 33 landscaped acres ; 
for a research laboratory devel- Dioctyl Phthalate 


opment. a 
The property is located in a fine Di-isooctyl 

suburban community 33 miles Phthalate 
northwest of Chicago’s Loop, a 
fronts on a U. S. highway and Dibutyl Phthalate 
has water and sewage facilities. 
This site adjoins the 40 acre site Butyl Decyl 
of a nationally known research Phthalate 
development and a second na- 


tional firm has just completed Didecyl Phthalate 


rch_laborat evelop- 
hint a aes cae Chloroform, Tech. 
This property is highly desirable 
and is only available for this 
purpose and then only on seller’s 
approval of development plans. 


Reply to: << y it kK R 


SAA, Chee Work CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
330 W. 42 St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 600 Doremus Avenue, Newark 5, New Jersey 
Telephone — Market 2-4085 


Manufactured by 
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p. 42) and manufactured for the test 
by Parke, Davis, lends strength to the 
argument that immunization provides 
the best hope of conquering virus 
diseases. Right now, antibiotics and 
other drugs are a long way from 
any impressive showing in virus disease 
therapy, although research in antiviral 
compounds (CW, Aug. 18, p. 80) is 
making some headway, notably in 
broad-spectrum possibilities. 

The new vaccine uses adenovirus 
Types 3, 4 and 7, formerly designated 
as APC viruses (for their adenoidal, 
pharyngeal, conjunctival effects). Of 
the 13 known types of adenovirus, 
the three incorporated in this vaccine 
are the most important as a cause of 
respiratory virus disease in military 
populations. Certain other types (e.g., 
1, 2 and 5) principally affect young 
children. 

In the latest test, a substantial por- 
tion of the illnesses reported were 
due to Type 4 adenovirus; illnesses 
caused by Types 3 and 7 were not 
prevalent during the test. But the 
authors of a report on the vaccine’s 
effectiveness* agree that “all evidence 
indicates that the vaccine induced a 
substantial reduction in the occurrence 
of acute febrile respiratory illness as- 
sociated with adenovirus Type 4,” 
Moreover, they think there are “prom- 
ising” chances that the impact of such 
illnesses on the military may be 
sharply reduced by adenovirus vac- 
cines. 

Also significant is the fact that the 
vaccine—manufactured by standard 
techniques—may find civilian uses. 
While it’s unlikely that a really broad- 
spectrum vaccine is imminent, new 
vaccines for small groups of viruses 
that afflict specific population groups 
(military personnel, children, etc) now 
appear to be a distinct possibility. And 
further research is expected to make 
even the adenovirus vaccine more 
potent. 

Despite the similar success of 
respiratory virus vaccine studies by the 
Army and tests (of a Type 3 vaccine) 
at two penal institutions, researchers 
appear to be only a notch closer to a 
common cold preventive. But they 
are confident that once the cold-caus- 
ing viruses are identified, a suitable 
vaccine can be developed. 


*USPHS’s Huebner and Joseph Bell; Matthew 
Hantover, in charge of research at the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Center; and Clayton Loosli, 
head of the University of Chicago’s department 
of preventive medicine. 
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Keeping the business end of a hull in business ! 


Every craft, from a roaring speedboat 
to the lazy family canoe, is only as sea- 
worthy as the thin “skin” of finish that 
shields it. And this vital “skin” has to 
be tough to provide active protection 
from water, wind, weather ! 


Superior resins produced through the 
use of Olefins are greatly responsible 
for modern rugged finishes. Olefins are 
members of Atlantic’s petrochemical 
family; that’s why you see the oil refin- 
ery in the picture. 


Olefins are used in production of qual- 
ity resins for heavy-duty varnishes. They 
offer faster drying, increased durability 
against wear and erosion. Typical ap- 
plications of resins include industrial 
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flooring, bowling alleys, boats. Olefins 
are also being used profitably in the 
manufacture of rubber chemicals, germ- 
icides, insecticides, dyes and surface 
active agents. 


Your own business may have use for 
these or any one of a wide variety of 
Atlantic petrochemicals. Our sales en- 
gineers will gladly work with you in 
putting any of these chemicals to work 
in order to improve your present prod- 
uct, develop new products or to speed 
production—with cost-cutting savings 
as the result. 


For full information, write or wire 
The Atlantic Refining Company, Dept. 
H-9; at the nearest office listed. 


Philadelphia, Providence 
Charlotte, Chicagc 


L. H. Butcher Co. 
Naugatuck Chemical 
Atlantic Ct 


Atlantic Refining (¢ 
of Brazil, | 


ompany 
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YMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


ae IN THE CHEMICAL PROCESSING INDUSTRIES 
NATIONAL COVERAGE © Closing Date—fach /uesday, 1] days prior to pubdlication date 


3 e Send NEW ADS & INQUIRIES to Classified Adv. Div. of 
Chemical Week, P.O. Box 12, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


TOP-FUGHT 


ENGINEERS 
30] AIR PRODUCTS 300 DESIGNERS 


P10 YEAR GROWTH 
Se Se | 


MILLION DOLLAR VOL ENGINEERS —— DRAFTSMEN —— 
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McKEE has openings for top men to fill 








ENGINEERS important, permanent positions, with excellent 























OF 
1947 1956 19% 








prospects for promotion to supervisory, staff 
and executive posts in our expanding or- 
ganization. 





Air Products offers you the opportunity to advance professionally and 
financially in the field of low temperature processing. The company i s 
is the leader in the engineering. design, manufacture, and construction offer you wide choice of opportunity to make 
of oxygen plants and systems for the separation of low boiling point fullest use of your talents in the design of 
gases such as Oxygen, Nitrogen, Carbon Monoxide, Hydrogen, Methane, 
Ethane, Ethylene and other basic building blocks of the petrochemical 
industry We must expand the entire organization to meet the in- 
creasing demands of the steel, metallurgical, and chemical industries. Investigate the advantages of top compensa- 
Huge plants are being constructed to meet the liquid oxygen demands 
of the guided missiles program. We need chemical and mechanical security, advancement opportunity and many 
engineers who want to share in the growth and profits of a dynamic ‘ 

. “ge generous benefits available to you at McKee. 
company in a new and basic industry. 


Our Metals, Refinery and Industrial Divisions 


refineries, blast furnaces, steel, sintering, chem- 


ical and industrial plants and their auxiliaries. 


tion, ideal working conditions, employment 





Openings are available in Process Design, Project Engineering, Esti- Telephone TOwer 1-2300, Cleveland, Ohio 
poe J and Economic Evaluation, Equipment Design, Sales Engineering, or write to Edward A. Kolner, 
Manufacturing Engineering, Supervision of Oxygen Plant Operations 

and other areas for which you might be qualified. To arrange con- Arthur G. McKee & Company, 
fidential interview, send resume to Technical Personnel Manager. 2300 Chester Ave., Cleveland 1, Ohio 





Air Products. Arthur G. McKee & Company 


Engineering offices in 


INCORPORATED ° ° 
P.O. Ben $88 Allestoun, Beane. U3-A. CLEVELAND, OHIO + UNION,N.J. » TORONTO, ONT. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 
We also need engineers who are interested in applying the principals of thermo dynamics, fluid flow, heat R 
and mass transfer, vapor-liquid equilibria, etc. to the solution of complex new problems in low temperature 
technology including distillation, adsorption, absorption, physical property experimentation, analytical 
methods and instrumentation, process development, pilot plants, equipment development including process 


. . 
apparatus and machinery items such as turbines, pumps, expanders, compressors and many other interesting Chemical Engineer 
and classified projects. 


Interviews will be conducted during A.I.Ch.B. Conference in Pittsburgh, Sept. 9-12. A challenging position is open for an 
write or phone: 


B. H. Van Dyke, Air Products, Incorporated, P. O. Box 538 or Hemlock 5-9651, Allentown, Po. experienced Chemical Engineer to act as 
project leader. This position is concerned 
with pilot plant design, construction 


and operation. 
CHEMIST SALES pte tee Naas wal 
SPECIALTIES OR WAX EMULSIONS Chemical Background. At least entencivn auportinne in: suanatiny Sige 


years’ varied business experience eal pressures, You may uae your lsitistive 
i i i s ’ ’ and creative ability and work with other 
Seana of nea ee as ae outside. leading scientists in this field. 
chemical specialties. Must be able to test We offer excellent employee benefits, 
against specifications. Age under 40 pre- NEWLY DEVELOPED opportunity for advancement, and a good 
a wi rip lg or sgh - CHEMICAL COMPOUNDS salary. Please send résumé to: 
etermination 
ge requisite. ee Special Cements, Bactericidal Com- Mr. J. A. Motager 

e suggest you investigate this oppor- 


tunity afforded by one of the most modern pounds, etc. ARMOUR RESEARCH 


and up to date laboratories of its kind. Excellent tent f th 
Congenial environment, company paid for oe eee. oe ved FOUNDATION 
of 











For appointment 








retirement program, and a liberal salary right man. Send full résumé and salary 
arrangement to the right man, make this requirements to 
a very worthwhile proposition. 


Please phone Mr. C. W. McDermott, YARDNEY CHEMIX Ilinois Institute 
Trinity 7-6200 CORP of Technology 
Franklin Research : 10 West 35th Street 
5134 Lancaster Ave., Phila. 31, Pa. ene Sean SNM Tes ee Chicago, Illinois 
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CHIEF CHEMIST 
AMMONIA— NITRIC ACID 
NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 


Manufacturer of Sulphuric Acid, Superphosphate, Ammonium Sulphate, and Liquid Alum, 
with new plant for converting Bunker “C’ fuel oil by partial oxidation process to 
Anhydrous Ammonia, Nitric Acid, and Nitrogen Solutions, has opening for qualified man 
familiar with analytical chemistry of Ammonia synthesis. Candidate should be able to 
(a) organize and head laboratory for process control and (b) contribute to research 


development program. 


All inquiries will be considered in confidence. Applicants should submit detailed résumé 
of background and experience, including inexpensive recent photograph, draft status, and 


salary requirements to: 


TECHNICAL DIRECTOR, NORTHERN CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, INC., SEARSPORT, MAINE 








TECHNICAL SERVICE 


Flexibility and ease with people, emotional ma- 
turity and a sound chemical background are the 
things we believe would help you greatly in ex- 
panding our technical field service program; we 
are a midwestern or rey“ specialty 
chemical subsidiary of a Big Board company. 
We think we work fairly hard and we'd like you 
to plan an active substantial future with us; 
some experience in the plastic industry, particu- 
larly vinyl, is preferrable but not essential. If 
you are about 30 years old, do not object to 
travel, why not drop us a note mentioning your 
background, os salary suggestions and any 
points you’d like. 


P2716 Chemical Week 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


CHEMISTRY RESEARCH 
OPPORTUNITIES IN TEXAS 


Challenging opportunities for research chemists 
in an expanding group now working in physical, 
analytical, organic, and inorganic chemistry, 
petrochemistry, biochemistry and CATALYSIS. 

Men with initiative, ideas and versatility, plus 
broad educational background and _ industrial 
experience in these fields, will be offered long- 
range opportunities to develop programs along 
lines of their own expevience and interests in a 
rapidly growing industrial research institution. 


Write 
SOUTHWEST RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


P. ©. Box 2296, San Antonio 6, Texas 
Attention: S. J. Keane 
Manager, Technical Services 














PROCESS ENGINEER 


Fine opportunity for man with heavy chem- 
ical process engineering background. Expe- 
rience in project and production engineering 
phases, service and equipment specifications. 
Knowledge of crushing and mill operations 
desirable. Minneapolis location. Age 30-45. 
Salary open. Send resume to: 


Personnel Director 


Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co. 
700 Investors Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 





= Position Vacant ———————— 





Development Chemist wanted for work in 
Industrial Detergents, metal degreasing and chemi- 
cal specialties. Excellent opportunity for growth 
with progressive firm. Northern New Jersey area. 
P 2680 Chemical Week. 





Position Wanted 


“4 
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FINE GRINDING CAPACITY 
FOR CUSTOM GRINDING 


Our plant can pulverize ordinary as well as 
hard, abrasive materials to exceedingly fine 
state. 


Ranges of Grind: Plus or Minus 200 mesh 
into lower micron range. 


Large Tonnage Capacity 


Phone or Write 
COLUMBIA QUARRY COMPANY 
1007 Washington Ave. 

St. Louis 1, Mo. 








PHOSPHONITRILIC 
CHLORIDE 


(PNCT2)a 
Bulletin Available 


MILLMASTER 
CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


295 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 











Technical Sales, B.S., Chemistry, 1954. Excellent 
collegiate background. Limited but valuable experi- 
ence in sales and personnel supervision. Due for 
separation from U.S. Army January 1957. PW- 
2558, Chemical Week. 











For Sale 











Unused Patterson Foundry 5’ dia. x 22’ long Ball 
Tube Mill, Manganese Steel liner, 200 HP mutor. 
Perry Eqpt. Corp., 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 





Available 
oe 
N 


SERVING 
CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


Well established manufacturers’ representa- 
tives ons on sales in the chemical 
process industries desire an additional line har- 
monious with existing representation of: special- 
ized fabricated process equipment, crushers, 

rinders, continuous and batch heat-treating 
urnaces, packaging equipment. 

Territory: New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
Delaware, with headquarters in Metropolitan NYC 
area. Please reply to: 

Edward F. James, Pres. 
Technical Sales Associates 


29 Park Court, Verona, New Jersey 











POLYMER 
CHEMISTS 


Will a research-minded company of 1,000 
employees satisfy your professional needs? 
Expanding progressive organization has a 
number of positions open for polymer 
chemists with sound theoretical background 
and interest in a variety of application 
fields, including adhesives, _ plastics, 
elastomers and coatings. Products will be 
utilized in the textile, rubber and aircraft 
industries. Individuals will be allowed to 
pursue research efforts from theoretical 
level through product development stage. 
Dept. SP, Box 369, Erie, Pa. 











Bird Stainless Steel Suspended Centrifugal, 48” 
dia. perforated basket, 20 HP-5 HP motor, 600-300 
RPM. Can be seen running. Perry, 1415 N. 6th St., 
Phila. 22, Pa. 





Bird 24” x 24” Horizontal Continuous Screen 
Filter, monel contact parts. Perry, 1415 N, 6th St., 
Phila. 22, Pa. 





FOR SALE 
24” x 36” Buflovak Atlas atmospheric 
TWIN DRUM DRYER 
FERROXCUBE CORP. 
OF AMERICA 


Saugerties, New York 











BUYERS OF SURPLUS 
CHEMICALS—OILS—SOLVENTS 
DRUGS—RESINS—WAXES 
PLASTICS—COLOR—ETC. 
BARCLAY CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
75 Varick Street New York 13, N. 
WORTH 4-5120 








Surplus Fertilizer Mixing and Handling equip- 
ment for sale cumplete list of machinery avaiable 
at Berkeley and Los Angeles plants will be sent un 
request to: Pacific Guanu Company 1832 Second 
Street, Berkeley 10, California. Telephone THorn- 
wall 5-7120 TWX: OA 430 











Wanted 











Wanted 3 pebble mills 75 to 180 gal working 
capacity, give condition & price. W 2820, Chemical 
Week. 

Wanted: Press including punches and dies for 
producing 4-ounce para blocks. Must be in gvod 
working condition. Give complete details. Write 
30x W 2762, Chemical Week. 








Opportunities — 








Cincinnati, Ohio, storage space up to 5 m. sq. ft. 
available with or without services, 27-year-old com- 
pany, experienced chemical men, can store, ship or 
sell. BO-2222, Chemical Week. 


Responsible manufacturer with plants in Mexico, 

Japan offers facilities to manufacture your products 

2 bg countries. Reply Box BO 2744. Chemical 
eek, 








West Coast manufacturer, established 35 years, 
wishes additional lines to represent or manufacture 
in photographic, petroleum, or general industrial 
field. Ample warehouse, manufacturing & labcratory 
facilities. Reply Box BO 2747, Chemical Week. 


September 1, 1956 « Chemical Week 


SURPLUS WANTED 


CHEMICALS, PHARMACEUTICALS, OILS 
PLASTICIZERS. RESINS. DYES 
SOLVENTS, PIGMENTS. ETC. 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
96-02 Beaver Strect, New York 5, N. Y 
HAnover 2-6970 











ee CHEMICALS WANTED 


Ch. Lowk Bu. Praduct pp. 
oy-F rie 





Pigments — Resins — Solvents 


CHEMSOL, INC. 
70 Dod Street, Elizabeth, N.J. EL 4-7654 











= Controct Werk 





Small modern chemical mfg. plant, near N.¥.C.— 
up to 200 gal. cap. Glass & S.S. equipment. 
Crystallizing specialist, 20 yrs. experience pharma- 
ceuticals, dye intermediates, etc. l.et us quote on 
your requirements. CW-2698 Chemical Week. 





Plant for Rent 


Paterson, N.J. One story brick, 26,000 ft. 

sprinklered high pressure steam, RR siding, under- 
round storage tanks, fenced yard, unrestricted. 
FR-2174, Chemical Week. 
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* MANAGEMENT > 


SERVICES 


3 qe" | 








New Products & Processes 


Technical & Economic Surveys—Market Research 
Diversification Studies—New Product Suggestion 
Licensing of Processes on a Guaranteed Basis 
Evaluation and Expansion Reports to Management 


R. S. ARIES & ASSOCIATES 
270 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 








BERG BOAT COMPANY 
Specialists in 
MARINE TRANSPORTATION OF CHEMICALS 
Transportation Systems 
Coastwise and Inland Waterways 
Studies—-Reports—Contracts 


Frederick C. Berg—Marine Engineer 
Georgetown, Maryland—Telephone Cecilton 4605 








LARK 
MICROANALYTICAL LABORATORY 
Are you planning on a microanalytical laboratory 
during tho 
and other problems. Let's 


Howard S$. Clark, Director 


P. O. Box 17 Urbana, Illinois 





FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, INC. 
Founded 1922 
Research + Analyses + Consultation 
Chemical, Nutritional, Toxicelogical Studies 
for the Food, Drug and Allied Industr<s 
48-14 33rd Street 
Long Island City 1, N.Y 








ACCO CORPORATION 


Refinery and Chemical Division 


ineeri Design, Drafting, 
clea oe fees os Snginecsine 


Petroleum Refineries, Chemical 
an Petro-Chemical Plants 


Paramount Blivd., Paramount 
(Los An outed Calif. Phone: NEvade 6-1261 











THE C. W. NOFSINGER CO. 


“In Engineering, it’s 
the PEOPLE that Count” 
Engineers and Contractors for the Petroleum 
and Chemical Industries 
906 Grand Ave. © Kansas City 6, Missouri 
Phone BAlitimore 1-4146 








\MES P. O’DONNELL 


Engineers 


Professional Engineering for the 
Petroleum and Process Industries 


39 Broadway Bowie Bidg. 
New York City Beaumont, Texas 








ENGINEERS 
tant gest and Metallergica. Chem 
y Bry a 
tial w Waste and, Mat + yg Ma. & Treatment; 
ares & Reports 
J. E. SIRRINE CO. 


Greenville South Carolina 





TECHNICAL ENTERPRISES, Inc. 
Engi Cc Itents—Chemists 
to 
Chemical—Food—Pharmaceutical Industries 
~~ ae See Services 
esearch & Development 
SPECIALISTS | 
SMALLER MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
3! South St., New York 4, N. Y. WH 8-1544 

















CHEMICAL WEEK e ADVERTISERS INDEX 
September 1, 1956 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING 
Mr Doe eedeunts ¥ds kn wk bsdeee bs batons ers oe 74-75 
Agency—Compton Adyv., Inc. 

apgerent AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL 
Agency—Donahue & Coe. Inc. 


AMERICAN bt ary age co. 
Agency—Hazard Adv. 


ATLANTIC REFINING CO. 
Agency—-N, W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


BARNEBEY-CHENEY CO. 
Agency—Byer & Bowman, Adv. 


BEACON CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, INC. .. 
Agency—Mina Lee Simon, Adv. 


BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS, INC. 
Agency—Givaudan Adv., Inc. 


BIRD MACHINE Co. 
Agency—Walter B. Snow & Staff, Inc. 


BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT DIV., BLAW- 
KNOX CO, 
Agency—Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 


CARBIDE & CARBON CHEMICALS CO., 
+4 Pld UNION CARBIDE & CARBON 


Agency—J. M. Mathes, Inc. 
CLARK EQUIPMENT CO. 
ee Rickard, Gebhardt & 


COLTON CHEMICAL CO. 
Agency—The W. N. Gates Co. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 
Agency—Charles L, Rumrill & Co., Ine. 


eeesre DIV., GREAT LAKES CARBON 
Agency—Darwin H. Clark Co. 
DODGE & OLCOTT, INC 


DOW CHEMICAL CO., THE 
Agency—MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E.I., 
ORGANIC CHEMICALS DEPT 
ency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Ine. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., 
POLYCHEMICALS DEPT. 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


DURIRON CO., THE 
Agency—Kircher, Helton & Collett, Inc. 


EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. .. 
Agency—Fred Witnner, Ady. 


ENJAY CO:, INC. 
ency—MeCann- Erickson, Inc, 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC. . 

GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION 
CORP., WIGGINS GASHOLDER Div. 
Agency—Weiss & Geller, Inc. 


GIRDLER CO., THE 
Agency—The Griswold-Eshelman Co. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Agency—Kudner Agency, Inc. 


GRAVER TANK & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Agency—Ladd, Southward & Bentley, Inc. 


GROSS & CO., A. 
Agency—G. M. Basford Co. 


HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO., THE 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, 


HEYDEN CHEMICAL CORP. 
Agency—Sommers-Davis, Inc. 


HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 
Agency—Howard Swink, Adv. 


HOOKER ELECTRO-CHEMICAL Co. 
Agency—Charles L. Rumrill & Co. 


KELCO CO. 
Agency—Cayton, Inc. 


KELLOGG CO., THE M. W. 
Agency—Ellington & Co., Adv. 


KOLKER CHEMICAL CORP 
Agency—The House of J. Hayden Twiss 


LITHIUM CORP. OF AMERICA 
Agency—Keystene Adv., Inc. 


LUMMUS CO., THE 
Agency—G. M. Basford Co. 


NATIONAL CARBIDE CO., DIV. OF AIR 
REDUCTION CO., INC. 
Agency—G. M. Basford 


NOPCO CHEMICAL CO. 
Agency—Lewin, Williams & Saylor, Inc. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY 
Agency—Houck & Co. 


ORONITE CHEMICAL CO. 
Agency—L. C, Cole Co., Inc. 


PETRO-CHEM DEVELOPMENT CO. 
Agency—Sam. J, Gallay Adv. 


PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORP 
Agency—The House of J. Hayden Twiss 


REYNOLDS METALS CO. 
Agency—Clinton E. Frank, Inc. 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 
Agency—John Mather Lupton Co. 


ROHM & HASS CO. 
Agency—Arndt, Preston, Chapin, Lamb 
Keen, Inc. 


SHEA CHEMICAL CO. 
Agency—Doe Anderson, Adv. Agency 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORP. 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co. 


SINCLAIR CHEMICALS, INC. 
Agency—Morey, Humm & Johnston, | 


SMITH INC., WERNER G. 


ST. REGIS PAPER CO. 
Agency—Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 


U. S. RUBBER CO. 
Agency—Fletcher D. Richards, Inc. 


U. S. STEEL CORP., CHEMICALS DIV. 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


U. oN. STEEL CORP., STEEL PRODUCTS 
, e+ RRSP OT TS Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


sped MACHINE CO., HENRY 
ency—F arson, Huff & Northlich, Adv. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN, INC. 
Agency—Branstater Assoc., Inc. 


WEST END CHEMICAL CO. 
Agency—Norton M. Jacobs Co., Ine. 


WESTVACO MINERAL PRODUCTS DIV., 
FOOD MACHINERY & CHEMICAL CORP. 4! 
Agency—James J. McMahon, oo 


tracers SECTION 
(Classified Advertising) 
F. J. Eberle, Business Manager 


CHEMICALS: Offered/Wanted 
EMPLOYMENT 


EQUIPMENT: Used/Surplus New 
For Sale 


MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
SPECIAL SERVICES 


ADVERTISING STAFF 


Atlanta 3 Robert H. Powell 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Walnut 5778-2383 


Boston 16 850 Park Square Building 
Hubbard 2-7160 

Chicago 11 red D. Becker, Jr., 
Francis E. ‘acan 620 N. Michigan 
Ave., Mohawk 4-5800 

Cleveland 15 Vaughn K. Dissette, 
1510 Hanna Bidg., eperar 1-7000 

Dallas 2 Gordon L. Jones, Adolphus 
Tower Bidg., Main % Ackard Sts., Pros- 
pect 7-5064 


Detroit 26 856 Penobscot Bldg., 


London .... H. Lagler, MeGraw Bill House, 
95 Farrington St., yaw ngland 

Los papis 17 aan 1125 
West Sixth St., Madison’ 6-9351 

ye 4 York 36 Knox Armstrong, 

. McPherson, Charles F. Onasch, 

L Charles Todaro, 830 West 42 St. 
LOngacre 4-3000 

Philadelphio 3 .... William B. Hannum, Jr. 
Architects Bldg., 17th & Sansom Sts., 
Rittenhouse 6-0670 

Pittsburgh 22 
Atlantic 1-4707 


San Francisco 4 .. William C. Woolston, 
68 Post St., Douglas 2-4600 

St. Louis 8 3615 Olive St., 
Continental Bldg., Jefferson 5-4867 


919 Oliver Bldg. 
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SAFETY IS WELL IN 


when you preserve 
with 


Here is your solution to the problem of safe 
and effective preservation of products vulner- 
able to fungal and bacterial attack. By pre- 
venting the growth of such microorganisms, 
Heyden Parasepts eliminate costly breakdown, 
resultant malodor and discoloration of your 
product. 


Harmless and non-irritating to the skin, 
the Parasepts find wide use in creams, lotions 
and other cosmetics; also in finger paints, 
tooth pastes and antibiotics where a low level 
of toxicity is required. 


As non-ionic, neutral esters, Parasepts 
may be used in combination with other 
preservatives to achieve protection with max- 
imum safety. 


| 





HAND... 


PARASEPTS’ 


You will benefit from these outstanding 
advantages of the Parasepts: 
®@ Colorless, odorless and tasteless in recommended 
concentrations. 
e Non-irritating to skin; extremely low toxicity. 


@ Economical—effective in low concentrations. 


Heyden offers Methyl, Ethyl, Propyl, and 
Butyl Parasepts in purified and _ technical 
grades to meet your specific requirements. 


Write for Bulletin PSPT-1 and 


technical information. 


HEY DER 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


CHICAGO e¢ CINCINNATI e DETROIT « LOS ANGELES « PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE « SAN FRANCISCO 
In Canada: McArthur Chemical Co., ltd., Montreal and Toronto 


detailed 





.. - SINCLAIR CHEMICALS 
ALWAYS RIDE FIRST-CLASS! 


Two special fleets of tank cars are added assurance that you get what you pay 
for when you specify Sinclair! To guard against contamination, Sinclair ships 
odorless solvents and aromatics in separate tank car fleets used exclusively 
for this purpose. It saves trouble! 


TRULY ODORLESS SOLVENTS — Sinclair’s team of truly Odorless Solvents, 
both Light (340-495° F.) and Heavy (375-465° F.), are synthetically produced 
from carefully seiected hydrocarbons to insure the uniformity, stability and 
superior quality required by manufacturers of odorless paints. Available in 
full, or split tank car quantities. 


HIGH PURITY AROMATICS — Toluol (1° nitration grade), Xylol (5°), and 
Paraxylene (98% ) are being produced by modern Udex extraction facilities at 
Sinclair’s Marcus Hook, Pa., refinery. Available in full, or split tank car quantities. 


When your manufacturing processes call for fast and reliable service, and 
top quality in petroleum-derived chemicals, Sinclair Chemicals, Inc. is ready to 
serve you. For complete information call or write to: 


SINCLAIR CHEMICALS, INC. 


(Affiliate of Sinclair Refining Company) 


600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. * Phone: Circle 6-3600 
155 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois * Phone: Financial 6-5900 





